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Aotes. 
“KIKE” IN CHAUCER 

Tn Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, under tne 
* Kick,” we are told that Chaucer spells the 
kike; and Richardson accordingly, under the 
heading in his Dictionary, gives a quotation 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale, |. 6524: 

“ That we n’ill kike, for that he saith us soth.” 

This meaning can hardly, I think, have been 
given to the word by any one who had considered 
carefully either its form or the sense of the passage 
in which it occurs. 

Our “kick,” with its short 7, would seem to 
require a form kikken in Early English ; but the 7 
in kike is long, like the e¢ in keek. 

As to the sense of the word, I think it clear that 
it has nothing to do with kicking, and that if kick 
were substituted for kike it would not accord with 
the good wife’s argument. 

Here is the passage in full: 


“ 


word 
word 
same 
from 


A man} shal wynne vs best with flatery: 
And with attendance! and with bisyness: 
Been we ylymed, bothe moore and less: 
And somme seyn| that we louen best 

ffor to be free! and do right as vs lest 

And that no man repreue vs of oure vic 

But seye that we be wise! and no thyng nice 
ffor trewely! ther is noon of vs alle — 


| 





If any wight wol clawe vs on the galle 

That we nel kike! for he seith vs sooth 

Assay! and he shal finde it pat so dooth 

ffor be we’ neuer so vicious with-Inne 

We wol been holden wise; and clene of synne. 

This is from the Ellesmere MS. The five other 
MSS. published by the Chaucer Society give as 
follows : - 

Hengert. “ That we nyl like: for he seith vs sooth.” 

Cambridge. “That we nolde kyke for he seyth vs 

soth 

Corpus. ‘* pat we nyl loke or he seip vs sop.” 

Petworth. “ pat we nyl loke or he saye vs soth.” 

Lansdowne. “ pat we ny! loke or he seis pe sope.” 

We may dismiss like from consideration ; but 
though it may be a mis-writing either of kike or 
loke, and not a true reading, I think it gives 
approximately the sense of the passage. 

Kike (or kyle) is evidently the modern keek, 
meaning to peep, or look, which is now used only 
in Northern speech, a keel: signifying a stolen 
glance. 

The word accordingly appears as loke in three 
MSS. of the Wife of Bath’s Tale. and in one of 
the MSS. of the Miller's Tale (1. 3841): 

Ellesmere. “ In to the roof they kiken.” 

Corpus, “ And to pe roof pay loken.” . . . 

The Lansdowne is indeed a Northern MS., and 
might have been supposed to have been content with 
kike without translating it into loke; but loke was 
good Northumbrian enough, and was probably in 
the MS. which the Northern scribe took as his 
original, and in which Joke had been substituted 
by a scribe to whom kike was a less familiar word. 

Now, as to the sense of the word in the passage 
before us, what could the Wyf of Bath not mean ? 
She could not intend to say that every woman 
would “kick” every man who would tell her the 
truth. That was a violent way of enforcing the 
Rights of Women to which she makes no preten- 
sion! Nor was she likely to use the word “ kick” 
in an intransitive sense. It was nota question of 
resisting anybody or anything, but of being and 
looking pleased or not pleased. 

The sense of the whole passage 
roughly this :— 

“ Flattery is what pleases us all, and with that we are 
easiest limed. However freely we may live, don't 
like being told of it, but like to hear that we are wise, 
and no fools at all. Why, there’s not a woman of us but, 
if a man will scratch her where she itches (praise her 
for her foibles, perhaps), will look sly (and pleased), 
because forsooth he tells her truth. Let him try only, 
and he shall find that that’s the way to please. How- 
ever bad we are, we like to be thought good.” 


The “ keek,.” or stolen glance, implies a certain 


seems to be 


we 


etijoyment of it, and with that meaning here and 


in the Millers Talk 
Chaucer's “ kike.” 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 
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JOTTINGS IN BYE-WAYS. 


Vv. GEORGE PUTTENHAM'S DEFENCE OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, 

Harleian MS., 831, is a scribe’s copy, probably 
of the time of James L., very clearly written, on 
exceedingly good folio paper, and within red 
marginal lines, outside of which are occasional 
synoptical headings. Its lengthy title is— 

“ An Apologie or | true defense of her Ma" hono’ | and 
good renowne against all such | as haue unduelie sought 
or- | shall seek to blemish the same, | with any iniustice, 
crueltie, or | other unprincely behaviour | in any parte 
of her Ma" | proceedings against the | late Scotish 
Queene, | Be it for her first surprince, imprison- | ment, 
process, att- | aynder or death. 

“By very firme reasons, authorities, & | examples, 
proveing that her Ma" hath | done nothing in the said 
action a- | gainst the rules of hono’ or armes | or other- 
wise, not warrantable | by the law of God & of | Man.” 

‘Written by George Puttenham to the | seruice of 
her Ma'* & for large satis- | faction of all such p'sons 
both prince: | ly & private, who by ignorance | of the 
case, or partiallitie of mind | shall happen to be irre- 
solute | & not well satisfyed in the | said cause:/” 

This political tract has been taken as a proof 
that George Puttenham was the author of Th 
Arte of English Poesie; but whether it be a proof 
or disproof of this, it was—in accordance with the 
words, “to the seruice of her Ma‘ "—evidently 
written under authority, and as evidently, accérd- 
ing to the French phrase, inspired. Hence, and 
as it has not to my knowledge been printed, I 
thought that its version of the Queen’s intents in 
signing Mary’s death warrant, and delivering it to 
her secretary, might be acceptable to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” 
“The declaration 
of her Ma" intent 


Yet may it be truely said & sworne 
in her behalf and ought to be be- 
in signing [y*] de- | leived, that her ma‘* never abso- 
livery of her warr' ly determined her pleasure in it, 
for the Sk: Q: | more then by subsignation of the said 
execution warrant in gen’all termes w'*out 

limitation of any time in w*" the feate 
should be accomplished, and more then the deliu’y of the 
same to her secretary to be kept in a readyness & not to 
take place before her ma‘ verball comandem' giuen for 
ratificatio[n] and dispatch of y* same, nor indeed that 
her heart could ever be brought to like well of that 
course of justice/ nor by any open speeches gaue her 
consent to the deed/ nor p'aduenture euer intended to 
haue done, though for some respects the same warr' was 
suffred to pass fro her, to the intent onely as her Ma‘ 
hath been heard oftentimes to say & earnestlie to p’test 
that the notice of it to her priuy counsell should satisfy 
them and her nobilitie for her steadfast p’seuerance in 
that purpose and determination, w™ they had with so 
great instance pressed her unto, and that the gen’all 
publication thereof w” her Ma"* was not unwilling 
should be made and bruted abroad, might be a terror to 
all ber enemies, and an expedient meane to interrupt 
and repress all further dangerous attempts w'" might be 
wrought against her mat’* by the said Scottish Queenes 
favourers in hope of her longer life and survivour: by 
her Ma™ ouer much lenity and patience, the heat of 
her Ma" indignation as it might be conceaued w" her 











long sufferance by litle & litle cooleing and declineing to 
a forgetfullness of a just revenge,[.| For cleareing of 
w suspicion it pleased her Ma** to condiscend to the 
subscription & deliuerie of her warrant and not in troth 
that the same should be put in execution, but by her 
further advice and privitie, and p’chance not w'out some 
other new causes of danger enforceing to let it be accom- 
plished. And so being otherwise used then was her Ma* 
meaneing, it could not for all that—seeme to deserue any 
blame or more to any discredit of her Ma" privie Coun- 
cell, who receiving the same warrant 
The Lords of the | by the hands of her Secretarie w'"out 


— Councell | any such notice or santion, did w™ all 
ylameless in the | dilligence cause it to be dispatcht for 
matter | her Ma™ finall security, wheress if 


they should haue used delay by de- 
tracting of time, and any euill consequence had happened 
the mean while, their loyalty might haue been called in 
question very deeply : 
| Now neu'theles how good a service 
her Ma" grief | so euer it be likely to prove both to 
why the warr' was | her self & the realme, as all her 
executed so faithfull subjects, & wellwi'lers verily 
speedily wout | trust, yet wasit beyond all measure 
her further offensive to her Ma** to haue her 
advice speeches & intent so much by her 
secretary mistaken, and (as shee con- 
ceiveth it) to be so spitetully preuented of two notable 
purposes w"" shee had w"" her self long before, both 
vertuously and prudently determined. One way con- 
sidering how by the said Ladies attaynd" and judgem' 
finisht and consumate in open p’liam* she had now 
power to make her own peace and safety, so as if she 
found it by any litle delay to ensue she might make her 
mercy most glorious.’ if shee found it not likely, that yet 
she might use her advantage at eu'y howre both w' 
hono* and good conscience. Then again by spareing the 
feat some convenient tyme that shee should not a little 
gratifie many forrayn princes her good neighbo™ & 
Friends who had been earnest suito™ for the said Ladies 
Life, and in that sort haue temp’ed their stomachs uery 
comodiously, & reteyned them in uery good amity & 
opinion by expectation of her Ma™ better favo™ to be 
obtained in time, giueing the said Princes by her such 
curteous & gracious dealeing both Leisure & also good 
cause to search out any beter security for her Ma** then 
had been before time either offred or devised. For upon 
the uttermost pinch of extremity her Ma“* was right wel? 
assured that all y* best offers in any match be comonly 
made & not before. so as if upon any such imagination 
her Ma‘ said secretary supposing p'aduenture that he 
saw further into her dangers than her self did, or then 
her heart (alwaics replenished, with princely mag- 
nanimity) would easily be made a fraid of and thereby a 
litie more then became him mistrusting some mutability 
of her mind, would seeme to conceale from her privy 
Councell the verity of his verball comission receiued at 
y® delivery of the said warrant to his keepeing. it was no 
doubt a great ou’sight in him and in her Ma’ and privie 
councell none at all. yea whosoeucr should be of y 
mind to think it a fault to be some- 
mutabillity what relenting and as it were irre- 
toward mercy no | solute (in the things onely that tend 
fault ina prince | to mercy & forgiuenes*) it may verily 
be reputed a princely default, and 
such as giueth her Ma“* great hono" & no reproach, such 
a p'te besides in her regall nature, as her Ma‘ is sup- 





* H. Chettle, in his England's Mourning Garment, 


writing after the death of Elizabeth, gives her similar 
praise for her merciful disposition, erring on the side of 
mercy. 
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| aia hardly able to reforme in her 
her Ma** ill able | self or euer wilbe during her Life. 
to w'*stand y* pas- | And this that hath been said of her 
sion of mercy. | Ma" intent may very well be beleived 
and seeme nothing unlikely to such as 
know & be well acquainted w"™ her gracious good disposi 
tion, and how undeservedly shee hath alwaies been enured 
w' the great ingratitude of the world, and the sweetest 
hath also tasted the bitterest p’tes of Fortune, that being 
therew' now long since become obdurate & senceles as it 
were to all adversity, yea so little joying in the transitory 


Felicity of this world or glory of her crown, she hath been | 


heard oftentimes saye she had resolued w™ her self rather 
| to hazard her p’son and state to the 
her Ma" resolu- | utmost danger w p'verse Fortune or 
tion & upon what | the malice ‘of the said Ladie could 
s4uUses | work her y® residue of her time, then 
| to bereaue her that poor life of hera 
w she had so many yeares taken paynes to p’serue from 
other mens assaults, and took it for no litle comfort & 
glory so to haue done. And this intent of her Ma"* was 
not so close or secret, but that many about her have been 
made acquainted w" it by her own regall mouth. And 
if it were otherwise & could not be witnessed at all (w" 
might reasonablie haue happened in so weighty a case, 
nor can worke her Ma‘ any poynt of prejudice whether 
| it be confest or denyed) it were suffi- 
That her Ma cient to be by her Ma" own solemne 
ought to be be- | p'testation made in the fear of God, 
leived touching | and in all truth, princely honor, and 
her intent & | integritie auerred, and ought right 
wherefore | well to satisfie euery p’ticular p’son 
| remaineing iguorant or unsatisfied of 

ber Ma™ such intent.” 

Brinstey NIcno.soy. 


A POEM, BY MISS CATHERINE FANSHAWE. 
Printer FoR Private CIRCULATION. 

The poem (5S. i. 364) by W. M. Praed, in the 
fourth stanza of which “ Harvey” is erroneously 
put for “Cobbett,” suggested the following jeu | 
esprit by Miss Catherine Fanshawe, authoress of | 
the riddle on “ The Letter H,” so long attributed 
to Lord Byron. As the verses have never been 





published, perhaps the editor will allow them a 
place in “N. & Q.”— 
“Srrecn or THE MemBER FoR Opivom. 
“Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Cobbett will soon 
Move to abolish the Sun and Moon !’ 
* Stanzas to the Speaker Asleep, 
Morning Post, March, 1833. 
*« Mr. C—b—t ask’d leave to bring in very soon 
A Bill to abolish the Sun and the Moon. 
The Honourable Member preceeded to stats 
Some arguments us‘d in a former debate, 
On the subject of Sinecures. Taxes, Vexations, 
The Army and Navy, and Old Corporations 
The Heavenly Bodies, like those upon Earth, 
Had, he said, been corrupt from the day of their birth, | 
With reckless profusion expending their light, 
One after another, by day and by night 
And what classes enjoy’d it! The Upper alone 
Upon such they had always exclusively shone ; 
Sut when had they ever emitted a spark, 
For the people who toil underground in the dark’ 
The People of England—the Miners and Borers, 
Of Earth's hidden treasures the skilful explorers, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Who furnish, by grubbing beneath like the mole, 
All the Iron and Copper, the Tin and the Coal. 
But their minds were enlight’ning ; they learn'd ev'ry 
hour 
That discussion is knowledge, and knowledge is power. 
Long humbled and crush'd, like a Giant they'd rise, 
And sweep off the cobwebs that darken the Skies ; * 
To Sunshine and Moonshine their duties assign, 
And claim equal rights for the Mountain and Mine. 
Turn to other departments High time to inquire 
What abuses exist in Air, Water, and Fire. 
Why keep up Volcanoes? that idle display, 
That Pageant, was all mighty well in its day, 
But the reign of Utility now had commenc'd, 
And Wisdom with such exhibitions dispens’d. 
When so many were starving with cold, it was cruel 
To make such a waste of good fire and fuel. 
As for Nature—how little experience had taught her 
Appear’d in the administration of water 
Was so noble a Capital duly employ'd, 
Or was it by few (if by any) enjoy'd? 
Pour'd on marshes and fens, which were better without, 
While pasture and arable perish’d for drought. 
When flagrant injustice so often occurs, 
Abler hands must be wanted, and purer, than hers 
Not to speak of old Ocean’s insatiable needs, 
Or of Seas so ill-plough’d they bear nothing but weeds. 
—At some future day he perhaps should be able 
To lay the details of their cost on the Table ; 
At present, no longer the House to detain, 
He ‘d confine his remarks to the subject of Rain. 
Was it wanted !—A more economical plan, 
More equally working, more useful to man, 
In this age of improvement might surely be found, 
By which all would be sprinkled, and none would be 
drown’'d. 
He would boldly appeal to the Nation's good sense, 
Not to sanction this useless, enormous exper ise. 
If the Wind did but shift, —if a Cloud did but lower,— 
What millions of Raindrops were spent in a Shower ! 
Let them burst through the shackles of wind and of 
weather, 
Do away with the office of Rain altogether. 
Let the whole be remodelled on principles new, 
And consolidate half the old Funds into Dew. 
Less than half was sufficient ; the surplus applied 
To Steam and Canals, would for Commerce provide. 
What on Earth could be wanted that Dew would not 
give? 
Refreshment and food for all creatures that live, 
Just moisture enough to promote vegetation, 
And supply the demands of this vast population ; 
For warmth would consummate what Dew had begun, 
When Clouds would no longer offuscate the Sun. 
He hop'd that the House a few minutes would spare 
While he offer’d some brief observations on Air. 
To plain statements he must their attention beseech, 
For he never had yet in his life made a speech. 
Air call’d for his censure, nor should it escape, 
Tho’ skill’d to elude any tangible shape 
Not the Sun, nor the Moon, nor Earth, Water, 
Fire, 
Nor Tories themselves when with Whigs they conspire 
Nor Churchmen, nor Statesmen, nor Placemen, nor 
Peers, 
Nor the Emperor Paul, nor the Dey of Algiers, 
Were half so unjust, so despotic, so blind 


“Old Woman, Old Woman, whither so high 
To sweep the Cobwebs off the Sky, 
And I will be with you aguin by and bye.’ 
Ancient Poets We 
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So deaf to the cries and the claims of mankind, 
Ae Air and his wicked Prime Minister, Wind 
Goes forth the Despoiler—consuming the rations, 
De-ivn'’d for the lungs of unborn generations 
Wh>st a waste of the Elements made in a storm 
Syd all this carried on in the teeth of Reform ! 
Hail, Lightning, and Thunder in Volleys and Peals, 
The Tropics are trembling, the Universe ree!s ! 
Come Whirlwind and Hurricane, Tempests, Tornadoes, 
Woe. woe to Antigua, Jamaica, Barbadoes! 
Plantations uprooted, and Sugar dissolv’d, 
Rum, Coffee. and Spice, in one ruin involv’d. 
And while the Caribbees were ruin’d and rifled, 
Not a breeze reach'd Guiana, and England was stifled. 
The quality bad, and the quantity bare, ; 
Our Life’s spent in taking or changing the Air! 

Rate all that exists at its practical worth, 

"Twas a system of Humbug from Heaven to Earth ! 
These abuses must cease—they had lasted too long, 
Wasthere anything right !—was not everything wrong ! 

The Crown was too costly, the Church was a curse ; 
Old Parliaments bad, Reform’d Parliaments worse. 

All revenues ill-manag’d, all wants ill-provided. 
Equality, Liberty, Justice, derided— 

Rut the People of England no more would endure 
Any remedy short of a Radical Cure. 

Instructed, united, a Nation of Sages 

Would look with contempt on the wisdom of ages, 
Provide for the world a more just Legislature, 
Aud impose an Agrarian Law upon Nature.” 


W. M. M. 


Macavtay : Spenser : Bunray.— 

“One unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, 
pervades the whole of the Fuery Queen. We become 
sick of cardinal virtues and deadly sins, and long for the 
society of plain men and women. Of the persons who 
rend the first canto, not one in ten reaches the end of the 
first hook, and not one in a hundred perseveres to the 
end of the poem. Very few and very weary are those 
who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast.”—Lord 
Macaulay, Essays, “ Bunyan.” 

When I first took up The Faery Queen, I read 
it, to the exclusion of all other books, from be- 
ginning to end, and within six months I had read 
it through again, loving the poetry, and wholly 
inattentive to the allegory. But I was not “ in at 
the death of the Blatant Beast.” The last that I 
read of him was— 

*“ So now he rangeth through the world again, 

And rageth sore in each degree and state: 

Ne any is that may him now restrain, 

He growen is so great and strong of late, 

Barking and biting all that him do hate, 

Albe they worthy blame or clear of crime, 

Ne spareth he most learned wits to rate, 

Ne spareth he the gentle poet’s rime, 

But rends without regard of person or of time.” 
Faery Queen, dk. vt. c. xii. 8. 40. 

T am not disposed to accept Macaulay as a guide 
to readable poetry. In his essay on Milton he 
says :— 

* Willingly would we enter into a detailed examination 
of that admirable poem, the Paradise Regained, which, 
strengely enough, is scarcely ever mentioned except as an 
instance of the blindness of that parental affection which 
men of letters bear towards the offspring of their in- 
tellects. That Milton was mistaken in preferring this 





work, excellent as it is, to the Paradise Lost, we must 
readily admit. But we are sure that the superiority of 
the Paradise Lost to the Paradise Regained is not more 
decided than the superiority of the Paradise Regained 
to every poem which has since made its appearance.” 
And this was written in 1825! 
Garrick Club. 


FirzHorkinys. 


“Tue FLOWER AND THE Lear.”—In this poem, 
formerly, though wrongly, attributed to Chaucer, 
is & passage which helps to settle its date :— 

** Eke there be knightes old of the garter 
That ix her time dide right worthily.” 
L. 520, Flower and Leaf, Aldine ed., iv. 104. 
That is, in their time, these knights of old did 
right worthily long days agone, long before the 
gentle lady told their famous story in the bower! 
But, at the date of our legend, each old knight’s 
“ bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust ; 
His soul is with the saints, I trust.” 

“ Knightes old” must mean time-honoured knights 
of the garter,” or “‘ knights of the time-honoured 
institution of the garter,” but not “aged knights,” 
for the chief of the original knights (who must 
have been referred to if the poem was written 
about 1476), the Black Prince, died before he was 
a “knight old”; neither he nor his fellows (e. ¢., 
Sir W. Manny) were (by being “knightes old”) 
incapacitated from doing “right worthily.” But 
it is plain that this line can only mean, “ there 
were also those knights of old of the garter, the 
fathers of the order, who, in their time, in the days 
of King Edward of famous memory, performed 
brave deeds in France and Scotland.” 

Clearly, “old” refers to the comparative 
antiquity of the Order of the Garter; for (ac- 
cording to The Student’s Hume) it was established 
in 1349 ;-according to Sir John Froissart (vol. i., 
p. 125, ed. Johnes, 1839), about 1344 (Johnes 
gives a list of the original knights). 

If Chaucer (or any one else) wrote The Flower 
and the Leaf about 1374, i. ¢, thirty years after 
the “knightes old” had been made an order, in 
what sense could he have meant these lines to have 
been understood? In none, for they would have 
had none! So we must either condemn poor old 
Geoffrey as having written nonsense (the knights 
enter, be it remarked, with the “ Douze Pairs” 
and Arthurian knights !), or, less improbably, con- 
clude that this poem was written about a hundred 
years after the time of the knights old, when both 
the doers and the deeds were reasonably antiquated. 

Haroip LirrLepa.e. 


FaTHEeR Kemsiz’s Hanp.—To “ N. & Q.” there 
have been many contributions regarding the hand 
of Father Arrowsmith, who was executed in Man- 
chester in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and of the 
cures performed by it to this day. In a book 
called The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Co- 
median, &c. (Dublin, 1791), I find the following 
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curious anecdote relative to Father Kemble’s hand, 
under the head of * Anecdotes of the Kembles 

“ The great uncle of the present Mr. John Kemble was 
a Roman Pric in the reign of Charles the First. at 
Hereford, and was there tried and hanged. The place 
where the execution was, is now a race-ground, and was 
then called Hide Marsh. . His hand was cut off, and 
is now at Mr. Freeman's, a respectable Roman Catholic, 
within two miles of the town, and is even in these en- 
lightened days employed. . to touch wens, sores, Xc 
under the ..... hope that .it possesses supernatural 
virtues.” 

In no Life of the creat John Kemble that I have 
een have I met this anecdote. Where is the hand 
f Father Kemble now ? 

Mavrice LENImAN, 





M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 
Tue Dowac 
ter the d 


the case ¢ 


Lapy TicnBorne.—Some time 
eath of Sir Alfred Tichborne, but before 
f Arthur Orton claiming to be Sir Roger 
Tichborne had excited any interest, a sale took 
place of a lot of miscellaneous effects at Tichborne 
House, amongst which were several religious books, 
principally in the French language, many of them 
with Lady Tichborne’s autograph and marginal 


notes. 
the Shrine of the Virgin of Lourdes and other 
French pilgrimage places, and the notes in Lady 
Tichborne’s writing plainly showed how she ex- 
pected a miraculous interposition of the Virgin in 
the return of her son. 
were purchased by the proprietor of an old book 
shop in High Street, Portsmouth, opposite the 
entrance to Cambridge Barracks, but were esteemed 
of little value and sold for a few pence each. I 


Some of these books were descriptive of | 


The books in question | 


| the followir 


distinctly remember the notes on the Shrine of the | 


Virgin of Lourdes as striking me at the time as 
very remarkable, especially in connexion with the 
well-known events that followed. The books in 
question I fear have been long dispersed and lost. 
H. H. 

Lavender Hill. 

Porr’s Ruymes.—In looking through Pope’ 
Essay and Satires, I have been struck with the 
number of rhymes that, to our ears, seem essential]; 
faulty. I suspect that he often made his rhymes 
purpose ly inaccurate, for variety’s sake. If not, 
he pronunciation of many words must have greatly 
changed since his days. In two instances the 

rn 3 


ifference is strangely remarkable (Hs. M., Ep. i. 


nur 


For ever separate, yet for ever near !”’ 
(Moral Essays, Ep. ii. 1. 111) :— 
“The daily Anodyne, and nightly Draught, 
To kill those foes to fair ones, Time and Thought 
a =. P. 
Iron TREES. 


green, is an acknowledged success. Such plants 


appearance to the 


give a thriving and elegant 


| than true th 


The iron aloe or agave, painted | 


and John Weekly, 
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dullest and most prosaic of hotels, and it has 


occurred to me that the idea might be usefully 
developed in rows of iron fan palms (Palmyra), and 
other suitable trees for the purpose, on those sun- 
stricken promenades at favourite watering-places, 
where the natural tree refuses to grow; as, for 


instance, at Brighton. From one coo model. 


ive s of such trees might be produced at little 
cost, and nanufactured carefully, with a good 
effect. S. 
“Ortp Honson’s Epitaprn.”— 
Here Hobson lies among his many betters, 


a man of Letters; 

» was well known, oft hath he 
In Embassy "twixt fatherand the son : 
rhere’s few in Cambridge, to his praise be it spoken, 
But may remember him by some good Token. 

From wheuce he rid to London day by day, 

rill death benighting him, he lost his way 

His Team was of the best, nor would he have 

Been mir’d in any way but in the grave. 

Nor ist a wonder that he thus is gon, 

Sinee all men know, he long was drawing on, 

Thus rest in peace thou everlasting Swain, 

And Supream Waggoner, next Charles his wain. 

1 he above is Epitaph No. 149 in Witt’s Recrea- 
is (or Recreation, for Ingen ious Head-Pieces), 
1667. The book contains four other hu- 
morous epitaphs on the carrier (Nos. 63-6). 

J. E. Bairey. 


{4 man unlearned, yet 
His carria fon 











lio 


same 


Tue “Brac” Mryistry.—In turning over the 
leaves of an old Election Scrap-Book, I have found 
‘, which will probably be new to most 

? 
pe opie 

‘The Ministry which was formerly called the Cabal, 
received its name from the initials of its leading mem- 
bers forming that word; and it is a fact no less singular 

t the initials of the leading members of the 


lministration 





present a 
B rougham, 
R ussell, 
\ Ithorp, 
G rey, 
> appropriate word Brag! By transposing the 
} another trans 


form tl 
arrangement they make Garb/ and by 
position, Gral ‘ 


The writer then goes on to prove, or attempt to 


prove, the fitness of the name to the ministry of 
1831: but with his arguments I will not trouble 
you. The name of the newspaper from which the 


paragraph is cut is not recorded. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 





Beiis.—The bells of St. Martin’s, Epsom, bear 
the following inscript ; 
naway, of Chelsea, fecit 1781, Musica est 


I am but small, I will be heard above them 


urter, Churchwardens, 1737. 








made me, 1760. John Worsfold 


Churchwardens. 


t 1omas Swaine 
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Joshua Ousnaslam, Churchwardens. 

8. Samuel Knight made me. 

In the seventh year of Edward VI. there were 
only four bells “ remaining in their (the church 
wardens’) charge to the kinges use.’ 

Gro. WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom 


MS. Nores 1x Books.—1. In Bishop Burnet’s 
History of His Own Time, folio edition, vol i., 
i724; vol. ii., 1734; immediately following the 
title-page in vol. i. is this “ Advertisement to the 
Reader ”: 

“The Editors of the following History intend, for the 
Satisfaction of the Publick, to deposite the Copy from 
which it is printed (corrected and interlined in many 
| with the Author’s own Hand) in some publick 
uibrary, a3 soon as the second volume shall be published.” 

And on the verso of the title-page of vol. ii., 
with reference to the above advertise ment, is this 
MS. note, within a surrounded by red 
printed lines :— 

“The original manuscript of both volumes of this 
History will be deposited in the Cotton Library by 

“ (Signed) T. Burnett.” ¢ sic.) 


space 


The Editor, according to the title to the life of 


the author (end of vol. ii.), was Thomas Burnet, 
Esq. Query—Was the MS. deposited in manner 
aS above recorded 

2. Opposite to the title-page, in a copy of The 
Tryal of Dr. Henry Sacheverell before the House 
of Peers. for High Crimes and Misdemeanours, 
upon an Imp whment by the Knights, Citizens 
and Burgesses in Parliament Assembled, folio, 
London, 1710, printed by Tonson in pursuance 
of an order of the House of Peers, is the following 
MS. note, viz.: 

“This Booke belongs to Thomas D’Aeth, as he had the 
honnor to be a Member of that House of Commons and 


Vote (sic) in this impeachment. 
* (Signed) Tho* D’Aeth.” 
CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 
Tue EgvestriAN Srtratve Ny LEICESTER 


SquarE.—It has never been decided whom this 
piece of sculpture represented, whether George L, 
George II., or the son of the latter king, William, 
Duke of Cumberland, who was born in Leicester 
Fields. As it has now for ever disappeared from 
its accustomed site, and will never 
scandal to the ™ great world of London” in the 
eyes of Englishmen and foreigners, it may interest 
some one to know that when Wyld’s “Great Globe” 
occupied the Square, the figure was, with its 
pedestal, buried several feet deep beneath the spot 
on which it had always stood. When the “Great 
Globe” was removed, the statue was disinterred 


more be it 


and re-erected, “ very little the worse for its sub- 
terranean obscurity,” so I am told by a gentleman 
who was one of Mr. Wyld’s Ethnological Lecturers 


Saez.) | 
7. Richard Phelps made me, 1733. William Hoare and 
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at the time. My informant further tells me that 
Mr. Wyld himself was most anxious to have the 
figure removed to « place of safety; but that he 
could obtain permission to erect his ** Great Globe” 
only on the condition of his not removing the 
statue from its original site; hence the expedient 
which he resorted to. 

My ethnological friend tells me also that one of 
his co-lecturers and “demonstrators” was Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, a fact in that lamented gentleman’s 
history which is, I believe, “ not generally known, 

; S. R. Townsuenp Mayer. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Carrain Bensamin STARKEY.—As 2&2 contem- 
porary with Umbrella Harvey (mentioned 5“ §, i. 
185), permit me to introduce to your readers an 
extraordinary and well-known character to the 
natives of Newcastle-upon-Tyne sixty years ago, 
who was said in early life to have been the first 
person who introduced and was accustomed to use 
an umbrella in the streetsof that town. The Captain 
was a small man, whom I well remember, always 
dressed in a well-worn long coat; he was of some- 
what pompous manner, very polite, and unusually 
partial to borrowing sixpences, which, of course, 
were never intended to be repaid. Starkey called 
upon a merchant one day with his usual request, 
“ My dear sir, will you kindly oblige me with the 
loan of sixpence ?”—“ Well, yes, Mr. Starkey,” was 
the reply ; “ but you must give me your promissory 
note for the repayment.”—“ Certainly, my dear sir, 
with the greatest pleasure in the world.” The pro- 
missory note was drawn, duly signed, and the money 
paid (for he wrote a fine, bold, free, commercial 
hand, and was not deficient in ability). The 
Captain then made his bow with many thanks. 
A week had scarcely elapsed before our friend 
again made his appearance; but before he could 
make his request known, Mr. C—— addressed 
him,—“ Punctual man, Mr. Starkey; I see you 
have come to redeem your promissory note.” 
“Excuse me, my dear friend, I have not forgotten 
it, I only called to inquire after your health ; good 
morning.” After two or three attempts, with no 
better result, the Captain’s calls ceased. The 
note was kept as a curiosity. The life of this 
singular character, said to have been written by 
himself, was published. About the same time, 
Mr. H. P. Parker, an artist of eminence, painted 
his famous local picture of The Eccentric Characters 
of Newcastle, which was afterwards engraved. It 
consisted of more than a dozen full-length figures, 
showing, as far as a painting could, all the pecu 
liarities of the persons portrayed. Amongst them 
Captain Starkey appears ; an admirable likeness, 
as were all the others. Why the Captain had not 
succeeded in life, with his ability and fine hand- 
writing, I never learnt J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 
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Querics. 

[We must request corresponde nts desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





I lately picked up two old 
engravings, concerning which I am desirous of 
knowing the names of the artist and engraver, 
date of publication, and any other particulars. 
The margins have been completely cut away. The 
paper has assumed, I suppose from age or neglect, 


O_p ENGRAVINGS.- 


1 deep brown tint. Size of each, about sixteen 
inches long by fifteen inches high. No. 1. A 
kitchen in a farm-house, with some of the family 


seated round a table, enjoying a meal of some kind 
f porridge. A man with cropped head, stout legs, 
and bare feet, is busily employed with a bowl and 
spoon. Seated beside him young woman 
with a child on her knee; the child holds a spoon. 
An old woman, the st r probably, is 
pouring milk out of a jug, jar, into another 
bowl. A shock- he: aded Ps ~ dg sts unds in the back- 
ground, busy with bowl and spoon. An elderly 
satyr sits at, or rather on, one end of the table, and 
s evidently pleasant speech to the 
young woman opposite. A larg e hound sits under 
the table the satyr’s ‘ton and a cock is 
perched on the windo shutter, inside the room, 
t the up; oe corner. No. 2. The same 
with a different set of persons. 
well bearded, is standing, 
having upset his chair, and is addressing the 
y to him with attention. 
nd cock are both larger than in No. 1 
i perc hed on the top of a wicker- 
in which an old woman sits; a 
a high-crowned hat, and 
leans against the 
lattice window. 


Sa 


| 

King some 
] ; 
ciose to 


. 3 
er TICHt- 
kind of scene, but 


The Satyr, who now is 


stics, who evidently listen 


i 
The hound a 
ind the latter 
bac ked arm- ch ur, 
bare- footed g irl, wearing 

iolding a pi tcher under her arm, 
monger with her back to a 





[The drawing in both is most life-like, and the 
engraving admirable. W. PATTERSON. 


SeEs.—In the 
vc-simile of a decree of Aethelheard, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which is dated a.p. 803, lately 
ssued by the Palwographical Society, 1 notice 
that the Archbishop describes himself as “ archi- | 
episcopus dorobernensis civitatis.” Will any of | 
your correspondents be so good as to inform me 
when the Archbishops of Canterbury ceased thus 
to describe their see! 

Among other bishops subscribing the same docu- 
ment are “legorensis civitatis episcopus” and 
“dammuce civitatis episcopus.” What were the 
sees of those bishops! There are also “ syddensis 
civitatis episcopus,” “sciraburnensis civitatis epis 
copus,” and “selesegi ecclesiz episcopus.” Am I 
right in suy 
of Sidnacester, Sher 


ANCIENT EsNGuisu Eriscopan 


¢ 





borne, and Selsea ? | 
4 


yposing these bishops to be the bishops | Suettey.—Can 
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It may be well to add that the other subscribing 
bishops are the bishops of Lichfield (who sign 
next to the Primate), of Worcester, of Hereford, 
of Winchester, of Elmham, of London, and of 
Rochester. G. D. W. 


AUTHORS 
whe re tl e 
literature 


Wantep.—I shall be glad to know 
following lines may be found in the 
of the seventeenth century ; also to be 
favoured with some reference to where I can find 
notices of the personages whose merits and de 
| merits are so characteristically depicted by the 
author :— 
“When York to Heaven shall lift one solemn eye 
And love his wife beyond Adultery, 
When Godliness to Gain shall be prefer’d 
By more than two of the Right Reverend Herd, 
When Parker shall pronounce upright decrees 
And Hungerford refuse his double fees, 
When honest Price shall trim and truckle unde 
And Powis give a Charge without a blunder, 
When Page one finger free from bribery shews 
And Fortescue deserves a better hose, 
When Fyers his haughtiness shall Jay aside, 
And Tracy's soul in generous acts take Pride, 
| When Prat with Patience shall dispence the Laws 
1} And King shall partially decide one cause, 
| Then will I cease my Charmer to adore 
And think of Love and Politicks no more.’ 


T. W. W. 5S 





{nd wonder(s) with a face of foolish praise 


Sam. M. Harrison. 
| } 7 . . 

| <A lady of eighty-eight has these lines on 
| watch running in her head. Can any of you 


corre spondents help her to the rest of the words ? 
‘ Little monitor, from thee 
Let me learn what I should be.” 
ZL. Z. 
‘THERE IS NOTHING 
—I have heard it attributed to Napoleon I. 


SO SUCCESSFUL AS SUCCESS, 


LINEDA. 
Philadelphia 
Mary or Butrrermere.—I have hunted in vain 
through all the volumes of “ N. & Q.” for some 
account of this popular heroine of our youth. 
Antecedently to experience it is incredible that 


mentioned in your pages. I an 
desirous to know (1) what her real name was 
2) when did she die ; (3) did she marry again 
+) are any of her family stillat Buttermere? De 
(Juincey’s account to be the only one easily 
accessible. It occurs in the second volume of his 
works, The Recoll ctions of the Lakes. He, how- 
ever, does not tell what Wordsworth does in his 
Prelude, B. 7, where he mentions that “ Mary” 
had a child, and that it died. Any particular 
would greatly oblige Firz ReerNap. 


she should not be 


seems 


Epwarp Kine, or “ Lycipas”: Portrait 01 
any one inform me if there exists 
any portrait, painted or engraved, of Edward King, 
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the Lycidas of Milton’s poem ; and if there exist 
such, where it is to be seen or heard of? Also, 
where the fullest account of his character and life 
and appearance is to be found? I am aware of 
the information to be derived from Thomas War 
tons unequalled edition of Milton’s Poem on 
Several Occasions, 1791, and other dates. I also 
wish to know if there 
Shelley of a size larger than those pre fixed to most 
editions of his poems. I have inquired hitherto 
without success, but perhaps “N. & Q.” can help 
me. H. S. Sxkrpron. 
Exeter C llege, Oxford. 


Marisoroven Famity Picture. In whose 
possession is the large picture of the Marlborough 
tamily, painted by Closterman about the beginning 
of the last century, in which were represented the 
Duke of Marlborough (in « corner behind a thin 


curtain), the Duchess, their son, the Marquis of 


Blandford, and their four daughters? This picture 
is mentioned by Boyer, in his History of Queen 
inne. The Duchess, it seems, having been told 
of a sarcastic remark made upon it by the Countess 
of Dorchester, wished to have her own figure 
rubbed out, and a flower-pot placed instead of it ; 
but at last she resolved to leave the picture on 
Mr. Closterman’s hands, which he took so much 


to heart that he went melancholy mad and pined 


away. Gro, CLEGHORN. 


Drury Hovse.—I suppose that the Drury 
House, where the “Committee for the sale of 
sequestrated lands” sat during the Commonwealth, 
was the one in Beech Lane, Barbican. The house 
was either built by, or belonged to, Sir Drew 
Drury, and Prince Rupert resided there. I should 
be glad to have further authentic particulars about 
this house. Cunningham only slightly mentions 
it. I should also much like to know whether there 
is any print of it, temp. Charles I. or II. Did the 
house belong to Rupert when it was sequestrated 
by the Parliament Henry W. Henrrey. 
5, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Tae Buiessep Tuistte.—In Switzerland the 
Carduus Beatus, or Blessed Thistle, is said to have 
obtained its white marks from the droppings of 
the Virgin’s milk. Is this legend known in othe 
parts ? A. Murirnian. 


Hrratpic.—A (entitled to bear arms) leaves a 
son, B, and a daughter, C. B marries, and has an 
only daughter and heir, D, whose children are of 
course entitled to quarter their mother’s arms. 
C also marries and has children. Can the children 
of C, after the death of B, also quarter their 
mother’s arms, or do the heraldic honours descend 
to D.’s children only ? E. 


3ROOKE AND PoweLt Famities.—Can any 
genealogical student point out whether any, and if 


any engraved portrait of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| novel of Kenilworth, chapter ix. 
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any, what connexion existed between the family 
of Brooke, of which Dr. Zachary Brooke, who was 


| elected Margaret Professor at Cambridge in Jan- 
uary, 1765, was a member, and the family of 


Powell, many members of which are buried in the 
so-called Huguenot churchyard at Wandsworth ? 
B. P. 
Sir Treopore Turqvet pE MArerne.—I 
shall feel much indebted to any person who will 
tell me what were the arms borne by this celebrated 
physician. Rateu N. James, 
Ashford, Kent. 


Where can I 
R. W. F. 


Lonvow Compantes, OR GUILDS. 
find the dates of their foundation ? 
Bath. 


“Quip moc Ap Ipmycui Boves.”—From whence 
comes this proverb? It is used by Scott in the 
Erasmus does 
not give it in his Adagia. The oxen of Iphyclus 
are mentioned in the Odyssey. H. C. 


W. W. Srory, the sculptor, and author of that 
exquisite book of poems entitled Graffité d’ Italia. 
Has there been a portrait published of this gentle- 
man ; if so, when, where, and price? also of Henry 
Perkins, of Hanworth Park, the Bibliophile ? 

CipE. 


Wetsu Siates.— The names given to the various 
sizes of slates in Wales are queens, duchesses 
countesses, ‘ladies, &c. ; and I see, by a newspaper! 
cutting of 1839, that these names— 

“Drew from the pen of the late Mr. Leycester, who 
was many years a judge on the Welsh Circuit, a very 
witty poem, of which the following lines will serve as a 
specimen :— 

‘ This countess or lady, though crowds may be present, 
Submits to be dressed by the hands of a peasant ; 
And you'll see, when her grace is but once in hie 
clutches, 
With how little respect he will handle a duchess.’ ’ 

Will any one kindly give me, through th 
medium of “ N. & Q.,” or direct, the whole of the 
lines ? A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Lorp CoLtiisewoop.—Neither in The Extine 
Peerage nor in The Landed Gentry can I find an) 
account of the near relatives of the heroic admiral. 
He had a sister named Sarah, who married 
gentleman named Barker. Can any of the readet 
of “N. & Q.” afford information on this subject ! 

Q. 

Mary Somervitie.—In the Personal Recol 
lections of this admirable lady, at p. 140 (chap. ix.), 
she speaks of the Differential Calculus as being 
“ now superseded by the Higher Algebra.” I wish 


to be informed what she meant by that expression. 
If the reference is to the new Algebra founded by 
Professors Cayley and Sylvester, and expounded 
by Dr. Salmon, I see no sense in the remark. But 
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assuredly Mrs. Somerville was not a person to 
write nonsense on any mathematical question. 
JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


“THe MILLensium.”—Can you inform me who 
is the author of this dramatic poem, 1847, by 
“* Omicron, ver = of Elements of Truth, Paulus, 
Pride and Prejudice, &e.?! R. Ines. 


Proat, Vers Nevter.— 

“Let not us now be like sullen chickens, which sit 
moping under a rotten hedge, or proating under an old 
wood-pile, when the hen calleth them ee Fuller, 
A Comment on Ruth (1630-1), p. 141, ed. 1868. 

What is the exact meaning of rte verb proat, 
and what is its etymology ? F. H. 

Marlesford. 


Earuiest Woopcrt witn A Date.—What is 

known of the woodcut in the Bibliothéque de 
l 

Bourgogne in Brussels, which bears the date 1418 ? 


H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Roman Catuotic LANpED GENTRY, TEMP. 
Cuartes II. anp James II.—Can you give me 
any information respecting the property held by 
the Roman Catholic landed gentry about the time 
of Charles II. or James II.! In what counties 
were they most numerous, or held the greatest 
juantities of land? Is there any book published 
which gives an account of them at that tims 


M. 
Replies. 
‘THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.’ 
5th §S. ii. 8. 
Amongst the numerous advantages which 


“N. & .” offers to literary students, there is | 
one which is very liable to abuse—I mean the | 





pear A — for resuscitating old and 
exploded fallacies from the limbo of oblivion, and 
galv: inizing ws *m into a temporary vitality. One 

ich instance occurs in the number quoted above. 
It appears that some anonymous person has written 
(eight years ago) to a clergyman conveying the 


wonderful information that a certain Miss C - 


has published a translation, for private circulation, 
from a French MS. copy 
of The le, by Guillaume de 
Guilleville, &c.; and that “her object in publish- 
ing her trans lation” is to show that Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress is nearly verbatim a copy of 
this rare work, with a few alterations here and 
there to give it the tinge of originality.” 
I can only say with Cowper 


Pylarimaae of the Sow 


“ That e’en the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
This story of a cock and bull 
Must have a most uncommon skull.’ 


The story on the face of it is altogether absurd. 


in the British Museum | 


Seeing that the work in question was translited 
into English and printed by Caxton in 1483, one 
cannot understand why Miss C—— should have 
given herself the trouble of again translating it, 
particularly as her laudable design of proving 
Bunyan a plagiarist was to be limited to a “ private 
circulation.” 

This pretended 
of an old fallacy 
disposed of. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his Typographical Antiquities 
vol. i. p. 153), called attention to this volume, 
‘an extraordinary production, which, pe rhaps, 
rather than Bernard’s Isle of Man, laid the f founda- 
tion of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
learned Doctor apparently meant nothing more 
than that the idea of an allegory of the Christian’s 
pilgrimage might (though very improbably) have 
been suggested by the book in question. The 
assertion that the Pilgrim’s Progress is copied 
nearly verbatim from De Guilleville’s work can 
only be accounted for on the charitable supposition 
that the anonymous Miss C— had never read 
Bunyan’s immort l allegory. 

Any person whe is curious on the subject will 
find the whole matter set out at length in Offor’s 
edition of Bunyan’s works (vol. iii., p. 33), where 
an analysis of the French work, with copious 
extracts, is given, which demonstrates that there 
s no foundation whatever for the charge of 
copyism or plagiarism. The basis of the older 
work is the adventures of the soul after death in 
purgatory and hell, with angels and personified 
ittributes for the dramatis persone. The drift of 
the two works is utterly dissimilar. 

In the last number of “ N. & Q.” (p. 39) a letter 
is inserted copied from the Guardian, written by 
the Rev. W. J. Stracey, in which the ground is 
somewhat changed. It now appears that it is not 
| the Pylgrimage of the Sowle but Le Pelerinage dz 
| Homme which is to prove Bunyan a plagiarist. 
| Miss C—— is turned adrift, with the remark that 

to look for coincidences between the Pylgrimag 
of the Sowle and the Pilgrim’s Progress 

the latter ends where the former begins.” 
ve been as well to have ascertained 
shing into print with so serious a 


- -< 


| d 

| charge against Bunyan as that of nearly ver 
| 

| 


discovery is merely the revival 
which has been again and again 





is useless, 


bat m “a. py ism ? 
The Boole of the Pylarimage of Man is a small 
brochure, inthe Library of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
| translated, it would appear, from the Pelerinag: 
ld U Hom me, which is stated to be in the University 
Library at Cambridge. I have not seen either of 
these works, but Mr. Offor has given the table of 
titles, with extracts fromthe English version, which 
|enables the reader to judge pretty clearly of the 
contents. The scope of the tract—for it is nothing 
more—is an account of Adam in Paradise, of the 
building of. Babel, of Moses and Solomon, of, the 
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coming of the Saviour. Then commences the 
pilgrimage of mankind, “ which entereth the londe 
of June at the age of ux.” Mankind are then 
paraded through the different months, and the 
book concludes with a battle between Justice and 
Vice, when Justice finally triumphs. How any 
resemblance can be found between this and the 


Pilarim’s Proqress passes my comprehension. If 


the mere allusion to a pilgrimage, which almost 
necessarily includes an allegory, is to constitute 
plagiarism, there are a score of books which might 
equally involve Bunyan in the accusation. It is : 
singular fact that these charges all deal in vague 
generalities. When put to the test, I am not aware 
that a single passage in Bunyan has ever been 
traced to any other source. Shakspeare might 
equally be Act used of plagiarism, because his plots 
were derived from the legendary chronicles of his 
time. If there had been any such close resem- 
blance as is attempted to be shown, it is incredible 
that the older works, so long since translated into 
English, should have been allowed to sink into 


oblivion, whilst the glorious epic (it is worthy of 


being called such) of the inspired tinker has 

delighted suecessive generations for two hundred 

years, ind bids fair to endure as long as the 

language in which it is written. J. A. Piero. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The poem of Guillaume de Guilleville was 
published in London by B. M. Pickering, 196, 
Piccadilly, 1858, and entitled, “ Le Pelerinage d 


LHe mme compared with the Pilgrim’s Progress of 


; 
John Bunyan. Edited from Notes collected by the 


late Mr. Nathaniel Hill, of the Royal Society of 


Literature, with Illustrations and an Appendix.” 
The Booke of the Pylgrimage of the Sowle, trans- 
lated from the French of G. de Guilleville, 
printed by W. Caxton in 1483, was published 
the year following by B. M. Picke ring, edited 
by Katherine Isabella Cust. The Ms. before 
me, from which the above was taken, is in 
excellent preservation. The date appears on the 
last folio (1413), in rubric :—“ Here endith the 
dreem of the pilgrimage of the soule translated 
owt of frensch in to Englysch. The yeer of oure 
lord meccexis™, Verba translatoris.” For a 
review of these works, see Gent. Mag., 1859, p. 582 
and the Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 
W. Wiyters, F.R.H.S. 


Waltham Abbey. 


I shall be very glad to lend my copy of Le 
Pelerinage de T Homme to Mr. Bienxtysopp, if he 
will write to me for it. A. F. C. 

Harrington Rectory, Carlisle. 


SrncLe Eye-Guasses (5 S. i.489.)—Some good 
practical observation on the advantage of double 
over single eye-glasses and opera-glasses will be 


|found in Dr. Kitchener's Economy of the Eyes, 

| Lond., 1824. He says, in pp. 15 and 16 :— 

| ‘*Spectacles are always preferable, because both eyes, 

by being kept in action, are kept in health. Vision is 

| brighter and easier, and the labour of each eye is con- 
siderably lessened. If persons will have a single eye- 
glass, let them take care to use it without partiality, and 
put it to each eye alternately.” 


A double eye-glass is better for the eyes, but 
rather cumbrous slung round the neck, and 
troublesome to open on every trifling occasion. 
Being very short-sighted, I use a single glass, but 
apply it to the left eye with the right hand, and 
vice versi. By so doimg, the eye not used is 
covered by the wrist, and its focus is not disturbed. 
I believe the common prac tice of sticking a glass 
over one eye to be very injurious to both. 


H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


The following appeared in the Lancet of June 
27th (p. 924), after Mr. Exxis’s query was pub- 
lished in“ N.& Q.” It almost seems as if written 
as a re} ly to it: 

“Sinete Eye-Grasses.—Of all the follies of human 
fashion, perhaps none is more ridiculous than that of 
placing before one eye a circular piece of glass, through 
which the wearer cannot see, and which he cannot even 
hold in position without considerable facial distortion 
If, however, no more harm were done than this, the 
foolish practice might be left to be dealt with by the 
caricaturist. Unfortunately there are persons, -whio 
reaily require the aid of lenses, who prefer a single eye 
glass to ordinary spectacles. Speaking generally, the 
use of such glasses is to be condemned. With a single 
eye-glas:, most of the work is thrown on to one eys 
while the opposite eye, from disuse or want of correc- 
| tion, becomes gradually deteriorated. The harmonious 
| workings of the ocular muscles are interfered with, and 
| weakness and deviations of the muscles ensue. But, 
even optically, single eye-glasses are bad, because it is 
not possible to properly adjust them, so that the retinal 
images are unfavourably affected. The popular fallacies 
concerning the use of eye-glasses and spectacles are in 
numerable ; but none are more reprehensible than those 
concerning the single eye-glass and the ordinary pince 


REZ. 


Srarks Hexperson WILLIAMS. 


I have used a single glass for my left eye for 
more than a quarter of a century. I find the 
sight of that eye as good as ever it was; but the 
right eye has lost its power, and I cannot now 
read with it alone. I think it probable that this 
loss of seeing power results from non-use, and 
that the eye might improve if, from any cause, it 
were called on to supply the function now dis- 
charged by the left eye solely. I have tried 
double glasses, but without benefit. F. D. F. 

Belfast. 


Byrron’s “Siece or Corintu” (5 8. i. 465.) 
—The first quotation is not from the “Siege ot 
Corinth,” which thus begins :— 

*« Many a vanished year and age, 

And tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage,” Kc. 
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-but from “Lines intended for the opening of the 
Siege of Corinth,” which Byron wrote in imitation 
of Coleridge’s ** Christabel,” of which a was a 
creat admirer. These lines are given by Moore 


in his Life of Byron, “ as too full of character and 
spirit to be lost,” beginning as follows : 
‘In the year since Jesus died for men, 
Eighteen hundred years and ten, 
We were a gallant company, 
Riding o’er land, and sailing o'er sea. 
Oh! but we went merrily !” &c. 

In a letter to Murray, 
of the Stege of Corinth, referring to these lines, 
which were written in December, 1815—the poem 
as it was published dated 22nd January, 1816, 
he says :—“I had a them, and am 
sure but they had better be left out now ; on that 
you and your synod can determine.” 
not inserted. 

It indeed, 


the MS. 


after forwarding 


not 


La 


Mr. 


SMITH 


1s, as Says, “a strange 
blunder,” this dat uting the Christian year from our 
Saviour’s death instead of from the Nativity ; but 


Zz he Vy were | 


it is a still stranger blunder that he should have | 
fixed his date at the 1810th year after the death | 
of Our Lord, wh'< h would be the year A.D. 1843, | 
or 19 years after Byron’s own death! The d: te | 


cannot have reference to the year when the sieg 

f Corinth took place, 1715: but the 
lines seem to allude to the poet's trave Is in Greece 
in 1810-11, in company of Mr. Hobhouse. 


“ We were a gallant co npany, 


0 


} 
namely, 


he says, 
t ° ‘ of all tongues and creeds; 
Some were those aie counted be ads, 
Some of mosque, and some of church, 
And some, or I mis-say, of neither; 
Yet through the wide world ye may search, 
Nor find a motlier crew nor blither.” 
] 


rhis “ motley crew ” were evidently his followers 
amongst whom were some Arnaouts, to whom he 
makes reference in a foot-note. Apropos of this 


lines in 
and 


has been remarked that the 


War Eclogue, Fire, Fami 


ine poem, 
Coleridge’s 
Slaughter, 
“I stood in a swampy field of battle, 
With bones and skulls I made a rattle, 
To frighten the wolf, and the carrion crow 
And the home less dog, but they would not 


to 


it 


"oO 
£ 


have suggested the w 

passage, 

* And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall, 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival,’ 


may Byron 


W. A.C. 


Glasgow. 

I doubt whether there be any mistake in the 
latter passage quoted from Lord Byron’s Siege of 
Corinth. The custom of receiving communion in 


| Multitudes of 


both kinds was kept up among Roman Catholics | 


in the East long after it had re left off in the 
West. Ihave not the book at hand, but I think 


if your correspondent consults W ebb’s Continental 





| an old English g 


| Eccles he will find a notice of some large 
amon, which had been made for this purpose, 
that till preserved at Venice. K. P. D. E. 


siology 


are 


Grants or Nopinity to Foreigners (5 §, i. 
147, 516 The Dutch family of Tulp, created 
baronets England April 23, 1675, is, according 
to Rietstap, extinct. That of Speelman, created 


baronets June t and Sept. 9, 1686, appears to b 
yet flourishing ; their family _= still bear, on a 
canton, ” the badge of Ulster, but Ido not know 


whether the = sent representative assumes the title 
of baronet, content with the rank of “Jonk- 
heer,” oui rred on the family in September, 1817. 
His name does not appear in the latest baronetage 
I have at hand. 


Is 


The Dutch family of Senserf, now extinct, held 
an English baronetcy, and bore the badge of 
Ulster ; and as this indication of rank still 
appears in the arms of the family of Kievit, of 


Holland, I am led to believe that it was similarly 
lignified. 

The Mackays, Barons Reay of Scotland, are 
baron ts, and of the se titl 3, Ene is, Baron M wkay 
d’Ophemert, in the kingdom of the Netherlands, is 
the heir presumptive. The “ grants of nobility” of 


were what we should 
of peerage nobility. 


44°77 
tad 


not 


nal query (5“ 8.1. 


of 


the orig 


call “ grants arms, 


Abroad, eve ry armiger who can prove his right to 
ise armorial bearings is a “ noble. It is one of 
the modern popular errors of our own country 
to s ippose that nobility is confined to members 
of the peerage and their children. This really 
utterly absurd and entirely insular notion has 
been most ably confuted in a little book which 
dese rves to be much more wi dely } Known, especially 


in these days, when so many of our countrymen 
flock in search of health or récreation to the Con- 
tinent, I mean The Noli uty of the English 
Gentry, by Sir James Lawrence. 


Many appointments at foreign courts, and most 
military commissions in foreign armies, could only 
be held by “ and the grants of nobility, 
which form the subject of the query, gave to their 
holders, whether foreigners or Englishmen, the 


right to armorial and so qualified 


nobles A 


use bearings, 


| them for these offices. 
ell-known | 
| 


Similar certificates of “nobility” have, to my 
own knowledge, been required within a recent 
period from aspirants to commissions in the 


the 
at 


Austrian who examines 
] f graduates at foreign 
Padua or Heidelberg) will find many English 
Scotch men correctly designated 
parents had no pretensions to peer dignity. 
foreign barons and counts are, in 
including nobility, the inferiors of 
entleman. 


service. Any one 





universities (say 
and 
as nobiles whose 





Ss 


or 





every respec t, 
Joun Woopwarp. 


The Pa Montrose. 


reonage, 
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Iam aware of one case of a foreigner baronet, 
viz., Boreel, of the Hague. The present holder of 
the title is Sir Willem Boreel : he is a senator of 
Holland, and is, or has been, a Minister of State. 
He was born in the year 1800. Curiously enough, 
his sister married, in 1814, Willem, Count de 
Reede-Ginkel, the last Earl of Athlone in t 
Peerage of Ireland, wh title became extinct at 
his death, in 1844 NuMMvs. 


ce 
' 
ne 





The baronetey of Van Coulster, conferred 
February 28th, 1645, is stated (vide Burke’s Extinet 
Baronetage, 1841, p. 541) to have become extinct 
at the decease of the first baronet, about 1665. 

G. GARWOoD. 


* A Stick or Eets ”(5" 8. i. 489.)—The follow- 


ing quotation furnishes an answer to the query, | ° 


, 
how much is a 
A stick of fish, : 
a row, ‘sic dicta 
connectabantur 
and 10 stica mad 


2rm applied to eels when strung on 





jecta vimine (quod stic dicimus) 
A st-ca consisted of 25 eels, 
Giany. lib. ii. c. 9.” 
This is note by 
my edition of H ak tt Dane, s.v. Stac, in the 
Glossarial Index, p. 144 


\\ er W. SKEA 

Cintra Terrace, Cambrid 

Hocat Ma 4 LA Mop S 
viii. 164 Rummagir N. & Q.” for scraps 
about this series of } es, I came on Mr. W. 
BATES’s query, accompanying a quotation frot 
M. F. Wey re l ya t Ans. The 
extract and the « or h arises fro t refer 
to the ex nee of rtain fleur de 1 n tl 
fourth plate ot” Marr la Mi M. We’ 

‘Au ci on voit ‘ 
fleur  E I n confi s 3 
I li ! teur « ( ia s te « < 
te . t j er lan e idee « 
nous, au rec | 301 Fran n « 
placé dans un « portrait Christophe Co 

Mr. Bares inquires, what are the signification 
und { lea t i pas é I cannot 
venture to say \ tlogart tht have intended 
by the int t of } del i this ] 
tion, but the f 1 not inti ice the 
symbol at , for h thing exists in 
design. There is, indeed, on the wooden corn of 
the bedstead an orn rising three leaves, 
and having a verv v e resemblance to a fleur de 
lis. but it is only the debased taste of the 
Countess Sq nae eld’s upholsterer produce 1 on 
the modei of a #f de tia, and long after tl 
beauty of that symbolic flower had become in- 


visible to the ore v ion Of the tradesman and | 


his customers. Your ¢ rrespondent ys that he 


could find no hint on the subject n Trusler. 


Nichols, or the exhaustive commentary of Lichten- | 


berg. No wonder. But if Mr. Bares cares to 


Sir F. Madden, reprinted in | 


[5" 8. IL. Jory 18, °7 
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rack the steps of M. Wey in error, let him turn 
o M. Jansen’s Analyse dela Beauté, &c., “de G. 
‘suivie d'une notice chronologique, 
Paris, An XIIL., 1805, iL, p. 58, 
and re id 

** Tl ne reste plus qu'une petite circonstance a observer : 


mais cette bagatelle est une espéce d’énigme. Au ciel 


du lit de la comtesse on voit une grande fleur de lys, 
Que peuvent signifier les armes de France attachées au 
lit d'une dame Anglaise?’ 


Fr. G. S. 
Srantey or Brreuinenam (5 §. i. 388.)—Two 
| of Stanley's tunes, “ Montgomery” and “ Dovers- 
| dale,” appear in Waite’s Hall lujah and The Con- 
tional Psal t (Allon and Gauntlett’s), and 
| most other collections; the latter sometimes as 


* Stonefield. KE. A. P. 





| omen 


| Ropert pe Wycuir (5 §. i. 147.)—In reply to 

Mr. Fursivaut, I always understood that John 

| Wy lif was of the fam ly of Wvelif or Wy lyffe, ot 
| Wyclif, co. York (?); and I think I have seen 

rint digres \ Probably, this villein, 

tobert Wy lif, was of tha family : because, from 

n? by law that a nobleman or fre« 

in might voluntarily become a villein by acknow- 

| ledging himself as such in a Court of Record, it is 

| not improbable that many sold themselves into 


villen g younger descendants, for instance, of 
ir l n = nk These is Iar as 1 
( W ld } ome Vv Lle n 
u ‘ I fen s wel called neifs, as, ¢ 
course, Mr. |] NIVALL must know. And, if 
villein 1 é free woman, their issue woul 
not be ther enfranchised ; but I think the old 
Reports show no settled law as to the enfranchisé 
ment of t of the marriage of a nief with 
freeman. I tl t this singular in my student 
é that, as late as Littleton’s time, the law was 
unsettled on t] point, and I therefore remember 
I I bu the lord of the 
I n against the freeman fo1 
the 1 [ think it pretty certain the children, 
if not the n her he elf. would be manumitted. 
See more he cap villenage in Littleton, 
copy of wl I hand. 
Che information Mr. Fursiva.v has previously 
vi é t r. It is an entirely new 
fact to me that a villein could hold any part of 
lordship, I 1 manorial rights over estates in the 
possession of others, as well as in his own. But, 
in fact, } yuld not hold them, except on sufferance. 
| For, we he the villein of king or subject, his 


| manor, lands, or other estate, would instantly 
and, if he sold it, the king 
vuld even follow it, though the subject could not. 
Therefore. Rohert Wyclif was the mere agent of 
his lord in the purchase of the manor, and was 
allowed to hold it, probably, by the payment of a 
{ In still earlier times, if not as late as 


rent. ({ 
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Edward III. or Richard II., certain freemen even 
(such as those of villein descent) could not hold 


] rdship over the soil, though they could acquire | 


land. A manorial estate in the early Plantagenet 
times ranked among the highest, and the possessor 
of three manors and upwards was esteemed a major 
baron—ranked with the greater nobles. 
of course, before the formation of the Houses of 

It will, therefore, be understood, as 


Parliament. 
the more surprising, that Mr. FurNIvALt has fished 
up the evidence he has, that, about a century after 
the establishment of a regular Parliament, we find 
a villein in possession of manorial right 
sufferance. i. ae 


P.S. Was not Robert Wyclif, in fact, a trustee? 
Many were the concealed trusts of those days, and 
many, too, were the abuses arising out of them. 
A man had absolute possession by one deed, and a 


the 


$s, even on 


declaration of trusts in another. 


died, and all his trust property, if knights’ fee 
were sometimes accounted his own on his Ingui 
t t mort. His heir would still hold in trust 


107” post Mm 


for the real owner, and, perhaps for generations 
nd generations, the entail (if any) would never be 
aoe ked, and the king’s fees on each Ing tio 
post mort. of the successively dying t tees 
\ ild be paid by the executors, and afterward 
char ed to the tr t estate. As the estate was not 
shown that of the owner (or, as lawyers say, 
t q se), sO many in those troublous, yet 
erry, old times altogether ¢ ped forfeiture 
Bosn th S. 1. 389 Redhouse renders thé 
Turcie be h, empty, v n eless, and / i 
sense ; but this word is probably an abbrev 
tion of the slang term / sh or kybosh, doubth 
rupted from cui bono, R. S. CHarnock 


Gray's Inn. 


“ New.tyn” (5 S. ii. 8. e al 
Newlyns, both in Cornwall ; 
lule A borough of Gran 
parish of St. Paul by 


urnish an : 


rather St. 
ld Sah, 


‘ t . 
he other 


This was, 


He perhaps | ; 
»| Zinzan 


-| Herts, and 


“Tham, a 


| between Back Lane and Sun Lane, but those which 
| stand between Fisher Row and Butcher Row, and to 
have made Broad Street, in which he was born, a very 
extensive street, by continuing it up to Mr. Gore's, now 
Mrs. Zinzan’s, at the end, and on the other to the 
| ‘Saracen’s Head.’” 

I was at first inclined to think that the name 
Zinzan was corrupted from Sinjin, 7.c., St. John, 
or allied to the French names Sins, Sinns, Sinsard ; 
or perhaps derived from O. Fr. cousin, 
parent, allié (also cyn, xyne, cousin, cousine, &c.); 
but I take it that the name is rather from Alex- 
ander. Among the burials in St. Lawrence’s 
Register for 1625 is “Mr. Andrew Zinzano, al’s 
Alexander”; and among the marriages for 1663 is 
“Peter Alexander, alias Zinzan, and Judith 
Gunter.” R. S. CHaRNock. 

Gray's Inn. 


synzen, 





The name of this street in the town of Reading 
is without doubt attributable to the fact of the 
family being possessed, for two or three 
enerations, of the manor of Tilehurst, and of other 


lands and tenements near to and within the town 
of Reading. The property was acquired by the 
marriage of He nry Zinzan with Jacoba, the eldest 
of the three daughters and co-heirs of Sir Peter 


Vanlore, of Tilehurst, Kt. and 
shown in the Her. and Gen., i. 37 
From a monumental inscription formerly in 
Tilehurst church, but now out of sight, we learn 
| that Henry Zinzano, alias 4 lied on the 
| 18th November, 1676, and »ba, his wife, the 
| 22nd June, 1677, and that both were buried at 
Tilehur They had Henry Zinzano, 
born 2nd January, 16: + daughters, who 
were all baptise lat" iu! 
The first of the family tl 
land was Sir Rob zano, Alexander 
(said to have been a n noble), of St. Albans, 


Bailiff of the royal Liberty of 


Bart. (as I have 
l 


naer, ¢ 





is met with in Eng- 


aivas 


Sy 
ot. 


Albans. His eldest son was Sir Sigismond Zinzan, 
Kt., of Molesey, Surrey, who married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Philip Strelley, Kt., of co. Notting- 


had 


Inquiries there might f nswer. nd died in 1623. They issue several 
LytreLton. | children, the eldest of whom, Henry Zinzano, mar- 
oe ey ee ee ee em ed Jacoba Vanlore, and be ime of 1 ehurst in 
title of his novel, perhups it may be explained as right of his wif B. W. GREENFIELD. 
' ; - Southampton. 
equal to New Linn, which latter word Scotch 
glossaries render by ** pre pice or waterfall [| ‘SitvatTe” (5 §S. i. 407.)—W. E. asks, “ Is 
ee also the name Newling in Crockford’s ¢ 1 the use of tl word in the preterite correct ?” 
Directory. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. nd adds that “the past tense, according to all 


ZInZAN StREET (5 S. ii. 9) would seem to 
have its name from a surname. The Hist. Reading 


Lond., 1812, p. 451 

state of the town, says: 
“There is a tradition that Archhishop Laud had pro- 

jected a plan to take down, not only the row of houses 


speaking of the present 


* In the sense 
the Hebrew. 


f ls. 6d., kil 


sh has been derived from 





analogy, tted, and so it is gener: lly used.” 

In reply, I would ask, are there any examples of 

the use of the word as a verb by any respectable 

writer? To me it appears that in the example 
| W. E. gives of it in the “ past tense ” situate is an 
adjective following a substantive verb in the pre- 
terite :— 

“A goodly orchard ground was sitwate.” 


Is si 





| It is not quite obvious why situate should be con- 
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sidered more “ slipshod” than adequate, commen- 
urate, sedate, or any other adjective in ate. Surely 
the term is more applicable to situated, a partici- 
pial form, suggestive of a situater, one who situates. 
SIGMA, 


The q restion raised by W. E. is based on an 
entirely false assumption. In the sentence quoted, 
* situate ” is not the preterite, nor is it a verb at all, 
but an adjective, and its use as such, and in pre- 
cl ely the sense quoted, is perfectly in accordance 
with well-established usage. In law papers the 
adjective situate is in constant use in this country, 
as well as in England, though its use otherwise is 
much less frequent here than there. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

PI iladelphia. 

Is it not rather W. E.’s own expression which 
is “slipshod”? Does he not imagine a participle 
and then invent a verb for it? There is no verb 
o situate in Johnson, nor is it “according to all 
analogy” to form our present infinitive from 
Latin past participle. H. D. C. 


Dursley. 


Fatconrst tne Artist (5 8. ii. 8. Falconet 
was an artist, painter and sculptor, employed on 
the statue of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, 
and created in reward a noble as the “ High Born 

truly, so said Falconet, I was born in an attic. 
[ have a portrait by him of his wife, or declared 


to be so in the catalogue 











. carefully-finished, | 


pleasant picture, which has undergone the criticism 


ind approval of many celebrated British artists. 
I bought it at the Strawberry Hill sale. 


H. P. 8S. 


1808, vol. i. p. 5, 


The Gentleman's Mag e. 
spe iks of a portrait of a Mr Kirby painted by 
P. Falconet. The same periodical, L790, vol. il. 
p. 667, gives, under July 1, the marriage of “ John 
Lewis Theodore De palizeux Falconet, Esq , to Miss 


Anne Hunter, of Rhode Island. 


Epwarp PEacock. 


Pierre Falconet was the son of Etienne Maurice 
Faleonet, the celebrated sculptor. Rose (Biog. 
Dict. 1857) mere ly says he was a painte rot portraits 
and historical subjects. He visited London in 1766, 
and gained two prizes from the Society of Arts, 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Gray’s “ Etecy” (5 S. i. 466.)—Breen, in his 
Moder English Literature, p. 231, traces Gray’s 
stanza to the Latin couplet : 


**Plurima gemma latet ceca tellure sepulita ; 
Plurima neglecto fragrat odore rosa.” 
Bishop Hall has a parallel to the first two lines :— 
“ There is many a rich stone laid up in the bowels of 
the earth, many a fair pearl in the bosom of the sea, that 
never was seen, nor ever will be. 


| previous to their emigration 


The last line occurs in the 
Churchill :— 
“ Nor waste their sweetness in the desert air.’ 
And also in Lloyd :— 
“Which else had wasted in the desert air.”’ 
In Habington’s Castara (Arber’s Reprint, p. 28 
the following lines are found : 
“In a darke cave, which never eye 
Could by his subtlest ray descry, 
It doth like a rich minerall lye.” 


same words in 


In Waller’s beautiful song, Go, lovely Rose! we 


find a parallel to the second half of the stanza 
** Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That had’st thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died.” 


The idea also occurs In She lley 8 Re volt of Islam, 


canto i. 16: 
“There was a woman, beautiful as morning, 
Sitting beneath the rocks, upon the sand 
Of the waste sea, fair as one Mower ado 


An icy wilderness.” 


T. Macoratu. 
*TorpoGRAPHIA H1iperyica” or GrraLtpus Cam 
BRENSIS (5* S, i. 389.)—This work was translated 
into English by Holinshed ; but perhaps the 
translation most readily procurable by a Natt 
RALIST is Bohn’s edition, published in 1863, and 
edited by Thomas Wright. Strange to say, no 
reference is made to it under the name of either 
author or editor in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes. 
GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


Epwarps, oF America (5™ §, i, 408.)—I en- 


] 

close 
Jonathan Edwards, author of The Freedom of ti 
Will. I infer that the Edwardses of Salop are ot 
the same family, and if so I would be glad to cor 
respond directly with H. B. in regard to the 
genealogical table he is getting up. 

We have but little information about our family 
from England in 
1640, or about any of the English branches. I am 
a great-great-grandson of Jonathan Edwards. 

Ws. B. Epwarps. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tuerr-Cake (5" §. i, 424.)—Mr. Fisuwick 
has quoted two lines of the Vision of Piers Plow 
man where this cake is mentioned ; and says that 
in Lancashire are cakes called thar and thark-cakes. 
I notice this to add that in Scotland are cakes 
called caar-cakes (pr. sic), compounded of flour or 
meal, eggs and sugar, with what is there called 


| beastie-milk, which is that taken from the cow first, 


or soon after calving. The mass is fired on a girdle 
and then used: vide Jamieson’s Dictionary, under 
“ Care-cake,” “Skair-skon,” and “ Sooty-skon,” 
where all of these are said to be eaten on Fasteen’s 


a cut of the arms borne by the family of 
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E’en, or Shrove-Tuesday. Also “ Skirris-furisday,’ 
the Thursday before Good Friday (Jamieson). Car 


any one tell whether the adjectives caar and beastie, 


bourne, 1873, is by Myles MacPhail, a gentleman well 
known in Edinburgh. 


n 4 ° . 
Enderby, a tragedy in five acts, Melbourne, no date. 


ge . : '?| I can furnish evidence as to the date of this drama 
qualifying milk, assume other forms, and what is additional to that already given (5" 8. i. 154), if Mn. 
their origin ? L. | INGLIs desires it. 
‘ . . ’ Stage Criticisms deserving special notice :— 
Rev. Samuet Harpy (5 §. ii. 8.)—For | a ~ & 5 


further particulars relating to his writings, se¢ 
Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica, Allibone’s Dictionary 


of Authors, and Dr. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. 


A short biographical account of him is found o1 
p. 580 of Page’s History of Suffolk. 


Register, 1783, gives an account of his 


murder by Mr. Daniel M‘Ginnis, who stabbed him 
in the left breast with a bayonet, which entered his 


heart. This unhappy accident was occasioned by 
some water thrown out of Mr. M‘Ginnis’s window 
on Mr. Hardy’s skylight, who, going upstairs t 
remonstrate with Mr. M‘Ginnis, words 
which proceeded to this fatal extremity. Mr. 
M‘Ginnis had a most excellent character given 
him as a quiet, harmless, inoffensive, and humane 
person, by gentlemen of high rank. 
in the Annual Register, 17 
paragraph :—“ July 19th, 1785. On Tuesday last 
Dr. Macginnis, who was convicted of stabbing Mr. 


or 
S42, 


Hardy, the hatter, in Newgate Street, two years 


ago, was discharged from his confinement in the 
King’s Bench, and set off for the Continent.” The 
Rev. Samuel Hardy died in 1793, aged seventy- 
three. OWLET. 


The An cual 


son’s 


arose, 


I find, again, | 
the following 


8. Was Hamlet Mad? or, the Lucubrations of Messrs. 
Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, with introductory 
preface by the Editor of the Argus (from which they 
are reprinted), with writers’ names attached:—James 
Smith, Dr. Neild, are all I remember. This pamphlet 
was issued in 1868, and is a valuable addition to the 
theatrical memoranda of Melbourne. 

9. Brown the Great ; or, Press and Stage, a Colloquy, 
by George Scott Hough, Melbourne, 1868. 

E. A. P. 


Tue Eart or Moreton May 
this title be an error for Mortagne, or Mortain, in 
Normandy? He was half-brother to William the 
Conqueror. In the Appendix to Pennant’s British 
Zoology, vol. ii., 645, is a document from Bishop 
Lyttelton’s Collections, which begins, “ Johan. comes 
Moreton.” Georce R. Jesse. 


| 


l 


5th 5. 5O8, 





Robert, Earl of Moreton, or Moriton, who was 
also Earl of Cornwall, was brother of Odo, Earl of 
Kent, and half-brother of the Conqueror. He was 
associated with Odo in the unsuccessful attempt to 
dethrone William Rufus. In addition to his 
estates in Surrey and Sussex, he held a con- 
siderable part of the Isle of Wight. William, his 
son and successor, was deprived of all his estates 


Preraces To Books (5 §. i. 367.)\—I have | in England by Henry I. C. L. M. Stevens. 
before me a copy of Taverner’s Epistles and Guildford. 
gga ea which has “The Preface” and] «Mars ms Sworp” (5 S. ii. 2)—F. J. V. 
other preliminary matter, comprising four un- will find on reference to the Prayer Book, in “x 


numbered leaves; but I think prefaces were 


gradually introduced after title-pages became of 


frequent occurrence, say about 1500. 
GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


5% 8. 23.) 
l 


THe AvsTRALIAN Drama i. 
Additions to list of names of authors, &c., f 
nished by Mr. InGuis: 


1. Francesca Vasari, a tragedy in five acts, by John 

Finnamore, author also of treatises on Colonial Law, 
Melbourne, 1865. 
The Ides of May, a Christian drama founded on the 
Alcestis of Euripides, composed by Rev. Wm. Kelly, 8.J., 
for lady pupils at Convent of Sisters of Mercy, Mel- 
bourne, 1869. 

3, 4. The a lyric masque, is the work 
of Mr. R. H. Horne, author of Orion, and was issued in 
1866, a month or two subsequently to his other drama, 
Prometheus the Fire- Bringer. Both were published in 
Melbourne. 

5. Mr. Capper’s Dramatic Illustrations of Ancient His- 
tory were issued (as far as complete) in one volume, Mel- 
bourne, 1868, and include the following :—J/udith, The 
Mummy Makers of Egypt, Eurynome the Greek Maiden, 
Centheres, Kadburgh, Babylon, Nimroud the Mighty 
Hunter. F 
6. This World and the Next, a dramatic poem, Mel- 


ir- 


© ‘ 


South Sea Sister 8, 


Collect or Prayer for all conditions of men,” be- 
ginning, “‘O God, the Creator and Preserver of 
all mankind,” that it concludes, “ And this we 
beg for Jesus Christ his sake.” CLARRY. 


~¢*} 


th 
0 


A “Water-Biast ” ii. 9.)—A 
blast and a water-blain are the same thing, a 
swelling caused by chilling the hand in water, as a 
chilblain is produced by a chill from cold air. 

C. A. Warp. 


». water- 


Mayfair. 


THe Emperor ALEXANDER II. (5™ S. i. 464; 
ii. 36.)—You will perhaps allow me to make a few 
remarks on Mr. Diike’s note, which appears to 
contain some errors. In the first place, that the 
word tzar is derived from Cesar is now admitted 
by all the best Slavonic scholars. It will be suffi- 
cient to quote the names of Schaffarik and Kopitar 
as having held that opinion. The latter says, in 
his Glogolita Clozianus, a classical work to all 
students of this neglected branch of languages 
(p. ix.), that it resulted “ francicd medii xvi pro 
nuntiatione Cesaris.” In the Church Slavonic we 
get the form ¢ I use English letters, fearing 


’ 














Cn 
a 
~e 





that you have no Slavonic tvpe. There is also a 





cognate verb, meaning “to rule.” It is well known to | 
scholars that there are many words in the old 
Church language derived throug! German me- | 
dium thus, SI . te ° SI it | 
Germ. altar; an i, | r to the case of 


Cesar and Tsar, I may add Germ. and SIL. 
tzerkov, a church. | 
The old idea that Tsar was from an Assyrian 
root, or something of the kind, the same as we find | 
in Belshazzar, Nebuchadnezzar, Xc., 
exploded. I believe one gentleman did attempt 


Is now quite 


to prove that Belshazzar was only shot or, i. 
great emperor; but there have been Slavono 
maniacs as there have been Celto-maniacs. Th 
derivation of the word T found in the n tes | 


to Karamzin’s work ; but the lucubrations of that 
once revered author, whether historical or philo 
logical, are 1 

In the second place, I must enter a protest 
against the use of the word Turanian, a very un 
fortunate expression, belonging to the infancy of 


| } let 
Ww somewhat obsolete 


comparative philology, and now being gradually 
abandoned, even by its chief supporter It was 
at best but a mere slovenly name for all the odd 
languages which defied classification. 


W. R. Morritu. 


That the Byzantine and German words for | 
Emperor are derived from Cwsar is indisputable, 
but I should be glad to hear somewhat more of the 
reasons for deriving Tsar from the same root than 
Dr. Cuarnock’s ipse dixit. I have neither suffi 
cient knowledge nor ] 


of the questi 


time to examine the details 
n, which was quite incidental in my 





note on the yperor’s title; but when a majority 
of the best Russian authorities have con 





of late to the contrary opinion, I may be ¢ 
for considering it unproved, at least till some 
argument been brought forward in its favour. | 

Asuton W. DILkKe. 


} 








SEa-! Towx, 487.)—In | 
the map ol Ni rthe Tilustrated } 
{tlas yn. oJ. town of 





Mahedia is marked on the most easterly part of 
the st of Tun s, but, : rding to the scale of | 
nis, in a direct 
line. F. A. Epwarps. | 

' 





rHE Otp Empire” (5% §, i. 
1 is, lam pretty sure, to be found 
h ve now his works at hand to 


Ip. K. P. D. E. 





} 
| 
- | 
‘verTED Commas (5 S. i. 9, 75, 
5" S. ii. 37.}—MEDWEIG may 
rest assured the use of inverted commas for the 
purpose excepted to by Lorp Lyrretroy, so far | 
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** half-edneation ” on the 
part of either writers or printers, has always been, 
and still is, the practice of the educated of all 
ranks. I say nothing as to the expediency of the 


from being the result of 


equivocal use of inverted commas, and incline 

re with Lorp LYTTELTON that the mor lau 
ible practice is to restrict their use to cases 
actual quot tion: but L assert that such a restr 
tablished usage | 
am not going to crowd the columns of * N. & () 
with illustrative extracts: in fact, I meet w 


} 


such every day, in both old and recent litera 


tion would be a novelty on 


I give the last instance I have observed, which 


n the Times of last May 14, p. 9—" We should 
like to see our women less ‘accomplished’ and 
better instructed.” The first parti iple is not a 


quotation from one or other of the speeches in th 
Convocation of the University of London, to whic! 
the article relates, but is put in inverted comm 
purely for contemptuous emphasis. 

I observe another early instance of the emphat 
use of inverted commas in Webster's Dutchesse of 
Malfuy. 1640, the last two lines of the play being 
printed in italics, with “ opposite the first line of 
the couplet. I have not consulted the edition of 
1623. JABEZ. 

Athenwum Club. 


The sixteenth and seventeenth century examples, 
which have been quoted, of the use of inverted 
commas, for emphasizing notable passages, or thos: 
to which attention was desired to be special 

directed, are interesting as showing how certain 
peculiarities arise at particular periods, and then 
cease ; but I imagine that none of your correspon 
dents bring them forward to show the propriety of 
their use for similar purposes at the present day, 
any more than they would wish to bring forward 
the vagarious spelling of the same epochs. Custor 

I think, must be, for the most pari, the arbitrator 
in such cases, This applies equally to anothe 

sul ject which has branched out of the ahove—lI 
mean the mark! I at once admit that “note of 


exclamation” is a better term than “note of 


admiration,” because the former would include tl 
latter, as, How beautiful! but the latter would 1 
always be included in the former, as, How horrib 
How absurd! All I contend for is, that this 
mark—whatever name it may be called by 
expresses, except sometimes in the case of irony, 
an emotion—mostly sudden—of the mind. And 
as I regarded the usual “ Dear Sir,” or “ Gentl 
men,” as conveying neither emotion of the mind 
nor irony, but as simple “ nominatives of address 
not “ vocatives”), 1 considered, and still cor 
sider, the use of such a mark displayed ignoranc« 





| and vulgarity, and, therefore, that they could not 


have existed in the original manuscript of Law 


} rence. 


I have neither the time nor the opportunity now 
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. se ¢ ot 
to investigate if it were customary to employ this | 


mark in such cases at early period . but that it was 
not so at the latter part of the eighteenth century 
; clearly implied by the Rev. J. Robertson, whose 
urned little work on Punctuation 1 referred to 
n a former occasion when speaking of the -first 
of the colon ) 
‘A note of exclamation may be placed after Sir or 
Madam when any sudden or violent emotion is expressed, 


Sir! this language amazes me 
Madam ! I am thunderstruck !" 

Foreign examples appear to me beyond the 

estion. ] have read though | do not vouch = 
ts accuracy that the Germans invert this mark 
the end of a sentence to express irony ; a 
Timperley, who we know was a practical printer, 
ys the Spanish and Portuguese typographers do 
he same thing, but at the beginning of a sentence, 
listinguish exclamation from interrogation. We 
1ow no such instances in English. Mepwete. 


Tea (5S, i, 405, 473 Dr. Kitchiner, in h 
Caok Oracle, quotes the following from Si 
Kenelm Digby's Cookery, London, 1669 


‘The Jesuit that came from China, a.p. 1664, told 
Mr. Waller that to a drachm of tea they put a pint of 
water, and frequently take the yolks of two new laid egus 

at them up with as much fine sugar as is sufficient for 
he tea, and then stir all well tovether. He also in 

rmed him that we let the hot water remain too long 


aking upon the tea, which makes it extract into itself 





riéme partie d'un sol tournoia. 


en deux | ites, et chaque Pite e 


Maille a été autrefois une monr 


57 


La Maille se subdivise 
n deux semi-Pites. La 


wie courante, et la plus 


petite de celles qui ont en cours en France ; aussi donnvit 


on encore le nom de Mail e, pa 
tournois, sous le régne d’ Henri 
n était d’uppeller de ce nom 
| peces courantes.”’ 


| Under the head of “De 





| Deniers tournois appellés ain 
furent tra pes leurs; petite 


rmi le peuple, au denier 
IV., par lhabitude ow 
} 


les plus petites des es- 


niers tournois,” the 


Dictionary above-mentioned says 


si parceque les premiers 
Monnoie de cuivre sans 


mélange de fin, qui a eu autrefois grand cours en France. 


rnvis se subdivise en 


on made of “* Mailles « 
*Maille d’argent” of 131 


At the end of the Dictiona 
various monies struck in F 


a ind a.p. 1726, their valt 


deux madles ouo oles,” 


ry are tables of the 
between A.D. 


&e. No men- 





I 





le Lorraine,” but the 


$s given as worth & of 
] 


| the value of one denier. There were also 18s ued 


in 1315 “ Mailles Bourges 18eS8 








valued, per maille, 


4 daeniel d “ Mailles Pari hg slightly 
higher in valu Viz of a denier. In 1329 were 
ued “ Mailles blanches” of varied values, 4. ¢., 
ome worth 4 deniers, some orth 6 deniers, and 
others worth 1 sol 4 deniers each. The last royal 
edict for coining “ Mailles tournoises” is given as 


dated on Nov. 7, A.p. 1411, 
fore, 4 a denier. 
M. de Bazinghen was “C 


la Cour des Monnoies de I 


earthy part of the herb; the water must remain | seems to me to be worthy of 
no ‘ l rer t / ‘ ca f } y 1 n 
pon i no barrens - h ¥. . - - Mi thority, being, on all matt 
Psalm very le rou have then the spiritual part F } , > 
f the tea, the ‘pre portion i of which to the water 1 t Cn Cag — “ P 
” | reculating ae Aero coldsi 


e about a drachm toa oie 
Think of the Jesuit missionaries in their black 
d white habits reciting a penitential psalm 

‘very leisurely,” with their eyes d tly fixed 

ipon the teapot ! GREYSTEIL. 





An Heratpic Macazine (5 §, i, 444, 496. 
Others, highly eligible, as, for instance, AnGLo- 
Scotus, Mr. Sixcnarrn, Mr. Marpment, Mr. 
BouTeti, Capt. Berrranp Payne, &c., mis gh t be 

imed, on account of their historical, geneal gical, 

1d heraldic acquirements, for the vacated « ditorial 
hair in question. Trwars and Her MENTRUDE, 
vhose real names are unknown to me, must be ad- 
mitted to be second to none as regaras sul stantial 

ialifications for such a post. S. 


Tne Eee anp tue Hatrrenny (5 §. i. 326, 
432.)—I am able to afford some information re- 
specting the coin “ la maille,” its value, and its use 
n prove ri s. 


In M. Abot de Bazinghen’s Traité des Monnoies | 


et dela Jurisdiction de la Cour des Monnoies, en 
forme de Dictionnaire, 2 vols. 4to., Paris, 1764, 
the word “ maille ” is thus defined : 

“Maille, petite monnoie imaginsire, ou de compte, 
estimée Ja moitié du denier tournois, ou la vingt-quat- 





| full of quaint and well-stored 
It seems clear enough tha 


and the value, as be- 


ynselller Commiussaire 


aris’ 4 and his work 
al i an au- 
ers connected with 
recious metals, laws 
niths, jewellers, &c., 
information. 

t the “ maille,” when 


referred to in any proverb, must be the “ maille 


Warp, “ Bonne est la maille 
but from another proverb, 
quote. When anything has 
s m= “ Qu’elle vaut mieux de 


was of the hiyhest imports in 
maille is “garantir que le « 
une maille,” and “ muille 





verb immediately preceding 
the Dictionnaire des Prove 
Paris, 1758. 

Wimbledon. 


is a Scottish name of early 


Pollok ’ vol. i. p- 203), the 
charter by ie John, Earl of Le 
Steward, his son, to Sir 
of Heychhede, Knight,” 





tournoise,” and not one of the “ 
I judge so not only from the saw given by Mr. 


Croestoun Famity (5 §., 


charters and family papers of 


“ domino 


mailles blanches” ; 


qui sauve le denier, 
which I proceed to 
been improved, they 
nier qu’elle ne valoit 


naille.” evidence that of the two pieces the denier 


ce. Faire la bor 


ompte y est jusqu’a 


& partir” is “avoir 
querelle.” These two explanations, and the pro- 


are extracted from 


bes Francois, 12mo.. 


CRESCENT. 


i. 208, 294.)—This 
times. Among the 
the “ Maxwells of 
name appears in a 


nox, and Matthew 


John Mungumry, 
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Clogistone, notario publico,” 16th April, 1493 ; | 
and again, in « subsequent document (p. 205), the 
name appears “Schir Alexander Clugstone.” The 
name of the maternal great-grandfather of the 
present Lady Cole was Clugston, in some way 
connected as a public officer either with the port 
or county of Wigton. His daughter married 
Captain Acton, of the old Catholic family, the 
Actons. I believe that Cardinal Acton and 
Cavaliere Acton, Prime Minister of Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, about the beginning of this 
century, were uncles of Captain Acton. The 
Clugstons became, in this way, allied to some of 
the oldest families of England. The late Lady 
Granville, Maria-Louisa, only child and heir of 
Emeric-Joseph, Duc D’Alberg, was widow of Sir 
Ferdinand Richard Edward Acton, Bart., Alden- 
ham, the son of Cavaliere Acton, and a leader of 
fashion at the Court of Naples about forty years 
ago, where I have often met him. I have no 
doubt that Clugstoun, like many such names, was 
derived originally from some place. Not long 
ago I met with the name of a piece of land, Clogis- 
ton, in an old charter connected with the shire 
either of Roxburgh or Berwick, but unfortunately 
I did not take note of it, and cannot recall to my 
memory the charter in which I found it. 
C. T. Ramace. 


There is a family of the name of Clogstoun now 
living at Wimborne, Dorsetshire. It is a Scotch 
name. G. C. 


Bézique (5" S, i. 167, 233, 357, 419.)—I have 
found the word Bazzica in the Dizionario Uni- 
versale Critico Encyclopedico della Linqua Tta- | 
liano dell’ Abhati D Alberti di Villanuova, pub- 
lished in Lucca, MDCCXCVIL: 

“ Bazzica un guico di carte basse che si guioca in tre 
© in quattre persone, e si donno tre carte per uno; che 
centano chiascheduna il suo numere, e le figure centano 
dieci. La malta conta a piacimento, de giocatori dall 
uno al dieci. Il numere al quale si che giugnere per 
visione la posta suol’ essere il trent’ uno.” 

This, although not a very clear description, has 
no resemblance to our game of Bi sique. A. 8. 


RICHARDSON Famity (4 S. x. 392; xi. 36, 
160, 262; 5 S. i. 513.)—1 regret that Iam unable 
to give Roysse any further information, and that 
in consequence of the number of the fac-simile 
copies of the charter being confined to the number 
of copies of the “ Chronicle” which they are in- 
tended to illustrate, I shall only be able to afford 
him a single copy, which I shall gladly forward if 
Roysse will say to what address it must be sent. 
The fac-simile is by the anastatic process of Mr. 
Cowell, of Ipswich, a process very good for faded 
charters. I may add that various circumstances 
connected with the engravings, heliotypes, &c., and 
in the preparation of the MS., have delayed, and 





are likely to delay for a considerable time longer, 

the publication of the Frodsham history, in which 

all that relates to the Richardsons that is necessary 

will be inserted in a foot-note. T. Heussy. 
York Chambers, Manchester. 


If S. P. A. (4" §S. xi. 36) has succeeded in 
meeting with the arms of the Warwickshire family 
of this name, or any account of them in that county, 
I should be very glad to obtain information on the 
subject. The name is frequently to be met with in 
the neighbouring counties of Oxford and Bucks, as 
well as in Shropshire ; but I have not yet discovered 
it in Warwickshire, and I am inclined to think 
that if there were a Warwickshire branch, it must 
be in recent times. The only arms borne by 
families of this name with which I am acquainted 
are as follows: 

Richardson of London(?): ermine, on a chief 
azure, three lions’ heads erased argent, langued gu. 

Richardson of Norfolk : or, on a chief gu., three 
lions’ heads erased of the first, quartering ermine, 
on a canton az., a saltire ar. 

Richardson of Shropshire : argent, three chaplets 
vert. 

Richardson of Durham: sable, on a chief argent, 
three lions’ heads erased, ermine, langued gules. 

Richardson (Bp. of Ardagh, Ireland): a fess, 
gultic (?), between three pheons. 

I should be glad to know of any others. 

Roysse. 


“SrpittA Opateta” (5% §. i. 489.)—About 
the time this novel appeared an Italian friend, a 


| gentleman well versed in the literature of his 


country, informed me that the author of the work 
was a Signor Verres, who sometimes called himself 
“Varese,” and preferred the latter appellation. 
This is my only authority. The same author wrote 
likewise La Fidanzata Ligure, Il Proscritto, and 
Preziosa di Sanluri ; also some other novels which 
I did not read, and whose names I have forgotten. 
His style is light and cheerful, his language good, 
and his plots ere sufficiently interesting to induce 
the reader to go to the end of them; and his books 
have the great merit (alas! too rare in these days 
of being safe to put into the hands of the young of 
either sex. Varese was an intense admirer of our 
Walter Scott, and published a clever and ingenious 
essay, proposing to show that Walter Scott might 
be considered the Rossini of literature, and Rossini 
the Walter Scott of music, which I thought worth 
translating, and it appeared about the period above 
referred to in a magazine long since defunct. 


M. H. R. 


“S” versus “Z” (5S. i. 89,135, 155, 455, 512. 
—Uvnepa does not know what he would effect, if 
the spelling of words were altered to suit pronuncia- 
tion. A language would be simply destroyed, 
both as regards its historical character and the 
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true meaning of its words. Let me put before 
him the remarks of Archbishop Trench on this 
subject, with which every person of education, I 
should imagine, must agree :— 

“ A word exists as truly for the eye as for the ear, and 
in an highly advanced state of society, where reading is 
almost as universal as speaking, as much, perhaps, “for 
the first as for the last. The gains consequent on the 
introduction of such a change would be very small, 
while the losses would be enormously great. The gains 
would be the saving of a certain amount of labour in 
the learning to spell; but even these gains would not 
long remain, seeing that pronunciation is itself con- 
tinually altering; custom is lord here for better and for 
worse ; and a multitude of words are now pronounced in 
a different manner from that of a hundred years ago, 
so that, ere very long, there would again be a chasm be- 
tween the spelling and pronunciation of words. In 
phonetic spelling lies the proposal that the educated 
should, of free choice, place themselves in the conditions 
and under the disadvantages of the ignorant and un- 
educated, instead of seeking to elevate these last to 
th.ir own more favoured condition.” 

May I ask Unepa, would he have Earl Beau- 
champ spell his name “ Bechum,” or should His 
Grace of Rutland address his letters from “ Bevor 


Castle”? W. G. K. 
Hove. 
oe (5 §. i. 487.)—As You Like It, 
Act iv. 1: Rosalind, speaking of Ra #s death, 


says, “* The foolish chroniclers of that age found it 
was—Hero of Sestos.” Various critics seem to 
have suggested “ coroner,” but, as far as I know, 
this is not borne out by any old copies. It is 
evident that an inquest is alluded to. Was the 
word chronicler used in this sense in Shakspeare’s 
time? In Henry VIIT., Act iv. 2, the word 
chronicler is applied to Griffith by (Jueen 
Katherine with a somewhat similar meaning. 
Z. Z. 
The most probable derivation of this word seems 
to be that it comes from the Latin coronator, a 
crown officer. +? 


“Gop AND THE Kine” (5 §, ii. 9. 
so entitled is this, now before me : 


“God & the King, or a Dialogue shewing that our | 


Soueraigne Lord King Iames being immediate vnder 
God within his Dominions, Doth rightfully claime 
whatsoeuer is required by the Oath of Allegeance, 
12 pp., 93. London: Imprinted by his Maiestie’s speciall 
Priuledge and Command. 1615.” 

I have it also in small quarto, issued A by com- 
mand of Charles II., 1663 ; on the title,— 

“ Formerly compiled and printed by —_ ial Command 
of King James, (of blessed Memory ; and now Com- 


manded to be reprinted & published. by His Majesty’s 


Royal Proclamation, for the Instruction of all H. M.’s 

Subjects in their Duty & Allegiance.” 

—showing that its inculcation by the ministers was 

obligatory ; but see “ N. & Q.,” 2™4 §. iv. 141. 
ALEXANDER GARDYNE. 


Hackney. 








The book | 


| the remainder of his task, with health for its accomplish- 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The History of Music ( Art and Science). Vol. I. From 
the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Roman em 
With Explanations of Ancient Systems of Music, 
Musical Instruments, and of the True Physiological 
Basis for the Science of Music, whether Ancient or 
Modern. By W. Chappell, F.S.A. (Chappell & Co. 
and Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Some years ago, at the house of Mr. Grote, that great 

historian suggested to Mr. Chappell that he might most 

worthily apply his knowledge and scholarship by writing 

a history of music as it was known and practised among 

the Greeks. The subject, it may be readily supposed, 

was not a new one to Mr. Chappell; but out of the sug- 
gestion on the part of Mr. Grote has come to us this 
first volume, complete in itself, and sufficiently described 
in the title-page, of a History of the Art and Science of 
Music generally. No living man possesses higher quali- 
fications for such a task; and, in the volume before us, 
oy Chappell proves the excellence of his qualifications 
by the way in which he arrests the attention of the 
antiquary, excites the admiration cf the scholar, and, by 
his geniality and grace of style, gives new delight to the 
general reader. In the Introductory Chapter, Mr 

Chappell demolishes, good-humouredly, the former his- 

tories by Hawkins and by Burney, but he prefers Sir 

John to the Doctor. The latter relied much on 

Boethius, who “took up music simply as a branch of 

arithmetic,” and who “could not even tell whether a 

Greek scale began at the top or the bottom.” Music 

owes less to Boethius (and to those writers who looked 

on it as a branch of astronomy connected with the 
music of the spheres) than it does to Ctesibius, the 

Egyptian barber, who invented the hydraulic organ. 

Mr. Chappell has made a working model of this ancient 
organ to test the principle, and “ it answers perfectly.” 

Mr. C happell gives numerous proofs of the vast antiquity 

of the art and science of music, all replete with interest. 

His book does honour to himself and to literature. Itis, 

moreover, well illustrated,—from the frontispiece, re- 

presenting a ladies’ musical party in Egypt, about 
the time of Moses, to the caricature of another party, in 
which Rameses III. is represented, by some audacious 

Egyptian Gilray, as a ea, sweeping the lyre, while 

courtiers figuring as an ass, a crocodile, and a nonde 

script animal, proudly accompany the Grand Maestro 
among musical majesties. Mr. Chappell ends his volume 
in the good old-fashioned phrase “ Laus Deo!” May he 
be well sped from the Source to which he offers praise in 


ment, and long enjoyment from all accruing honour. 
Account of the Executors of Richard, Bishop of Loudon, 
1303, and of the Exvecutors of Thomas, Bishop of 
Exeter, 1310. Edited from the Original MSS. in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and 
from the Archives of the City of Exeter. By the late 
Ven. Henry Hale, Archdeacon of London, and the 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, M.A., Rector of Clyst 8 
George, Devon. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 
Tue surviving editor of this interesting volume needs no 
introduction to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” the columns of 
which he has so often enriched by his contributions. 
The Rev. Mr. Ellacombe modestly assigns all the merits 
of editorship to his late venerable colleague, Archdeacon 
Hale. It is only for us to say that jointly they have 
produced a volume which is full of illustrations of the 
episcopal life, professionally and socially, as it existed 
in the time of Richard de Gravesend and Thomas de 
Button, at the close of the thirteenth and at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth centuries. One marked 
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difference between the two prelates is recorded in the 
Introduction. “The garderobe of Bishop Button was 
illed with spices and grocery, that of Bishop Gravesend 
with books.” Archdeacon Hale is of opinion that the 
value of money when these prelates lived was not 
fifteen, but only three times its present value; 240 
pennies of full weight, making 20s. in tale, contained, 
says the archdeacon, as much silver as fifty-seven shil- 
lings and five pence of our present coin. 
The New Quarterly Mage July. 
& Tyler.) 

Tue reputation which the New 
acquired for what may be called its 
trations is excellently sustained in the 
‘The Personal History of Lord Macau by the Rev. 
F. Arnold. The writer, with ready acki owled gment of 
Lord Macaulay’s great powers, recognizes also his weak- 
nesses and defects, and he concludes that criticism not 
ungenerous, and evidence not to be gainsuid, have 
seriously damaged Lord Macaulay, and proved him to 
be often partial and unfair in his statements. The 
“Student Guilds of Germany” helps to show that 
duelling has become more “ burlesque” than heroic, 
though a brave young fellow may still be murdered at 
it byafvol. The other articles are all “good”; and 
still higher praise is due to “ Meliora Latent,” which is 
worth more than any score of the novels of the day. 


1zine, for (W ard, Lock 
Quarterly has already 
* personal” illus- 
July number in 


Mr. Wa. Jackson writes :—“ I am compiling a pedi- 
gree of the Richmond family, of Highhead Castle, Cum- 
berland, from wills, parish registers, and other original 
sources, and am very desirous to see a privately printed 
book, entitled The Life of Sir Francis Drake, with some 
Account of the Richmond Family of Highhead Castle. 
Will any possessor of the volume kindly allow me to 
nspect the same for a few days 

* Fleatham House, St. Bees by Carnforth.” 

TxicLypPu wishes the name of an illustrated work con- 
taining the cont of arms, crest, and motto of all persons 
who have had them granted by the Heralds’ College, and 
the reasons. 

Goop News 
Thoughts and 
popular, we learn, 
last, been introduced to the acceptance of the French 
public. This has been done by M. Léon Boucher, ina 
handsome volume, entitled William Cowper, sa Corre- 
spondance et ses Podsies. 

Men or Letrers will be interested in the new re- 
searches on the history of the discovery of the Venus of 
Milo which have been made, by M. Jean Aicard, among 
documents hitherto unpublished, and which he has pub- 
lished under the title La Vénus de Milo. 

We thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a draft for 
100 dollars (18/. 4s. 4d.), the generous contribution of 
Mr. Rezin A. Wight, of New York, to the fund being 
raised for Mrs. Moxon. 


Francr.—Where Young's 
Meditations were once so 
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Srecman on Saceiiece 
Wanted by Rer. J. Baily, Pallion Vicarage, Sunderland. 
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Potices to Coenen, 

Our ae peng ay Nts will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their nals as well as our own— 

That they should ‘write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more « specially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
worth the trouble of writing 
pla nly. 

In the “Curious Treasonable Letter” (5 8. ii. 6) the 
references by numbers at the foot of the letter re. 
sponded to the italics in the written letter ; but when 
the letter was printed the numbers no longer referred 
correctly to the treasonable words. This is now set 
right as below :— 
word word line word line 

9 4 of $8 8 spit 
‘ 5 the 7 9 head 
2 seven- 4 6 li 5 0 how 
3 teen { 7 ready 5 1 commands 
Ssail 10 7 at 

Dupiey Carey Etwres.- 
ing reply from a 
portrait you forwarded to “ N. 
is @ portrait of Hans Holbein 


line 


We have received the follow- 
well-« qualified judge respecting the 
& Q.”:—* The enclosed 
the younger, from a 
The 
original (print of the enclosed is not known to me, but 
other copies from the picture are known. The engraver’s 
name, which your correspondent gives as ‘ Reading, 
or some such name,’ is probably Benjamin Reading, who 
worked in London in the latter half of the last century. 
“FF, G, STEPHENs.” 

F. E. Ror (Salisbury) will find a large amount of in- 
formation concerning the origin and bibliography 
The Poems of Affairs of State in “N. & Q . 4° 8. xi. 
244, 351, 409, 470. In the papers indicated by these 
references the history of the book, and its various edi- 
tions, is very fully illustrated. 

Westeate.—Such false intelligence is nothing new. 
David was told that Absalom had slain “all the king’s 
sons” when he had slain but one, Amnon, and the 
rest were galloping their mules towards David’s house. 
But, fast as they galloped, the false news went faster. 

JELESAWETH.—See “ a. ‘ S. xi. 372; 3 
S. xi. 164, 285; 4 8. 3 The vessel was 
named the “ Glatton, a the parish of that name in 
Hunts. She how eo the exploit in 1796. See James’s 
Naval i story, vol, i. 

W. A. C.—For articles on Rotten Row, see “ N. & Q.,’ 
1* S. i. 441; ii. 235; v. 40, 160; 2™ 8. iv. 358; 3S. ix 
213, 361, 443 ; xii. 423, 509. 

Grorce Srepnens (( Theapinghs .~y Denmark.) 
“ _Bonnyclapper.’ " See “N. & Q., * 8. vi. 318; xi. 
375; 4" 8. ix. 296. 

R. 8. B.—Plea 
for that purpose 

A. pk L. H.—Probably as old as brides and sunshine. 

VexiTas.— Name and address of writer wanted. 

B. Y. H.—Next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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